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OURSES for institution per- 
sonnel, previously given at the 
Children’s Village by the National 
Training School for Institution Ex- 
ecutives, are now a part of the cur- 
riculum of the New York School 
of Social Work. While training, 
students will receive practical ex- 
perience under the leadership of 
authorities of leading child caring 
organizations. Registration 
for Fall Quarter closes 
October twelfth. 
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The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 
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and Public Health Nursing 
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ment begins January 2n 


Winter Term in Social Service Department 
begins January 6th 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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— Service Administration 


AcaApEMIC YEAR, 1929-30 
Autumn Quarter, September 30-—December 20 
Winter Quarter, January 2-March 21 
Spring Quarter, March 31-June 11 
Summer Quarter begins June 16 
A limited number of qualified under- 


graduate and unclassified students ad- 
mitted. Announcements on request. 











School of Social Work 


Simmons College 


Orrers For 1929-1930 
Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Rural Work 


Special attention given to 
Field Work 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Work 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case 
Work, Children’s Work, Medical 
Social Work, Community Work, 
and Social Research. Credit toward 
advanced academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Bulletins sent on request. 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTS REGARDING THE TURN- 
OVER OF CASE WORKERS IN FAMILY 
WELFARE AGENCIES DURING 
1927 AND 1928 


StupY BY THE PERSONNEL ProBLEMS COMMITTEE! 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SociaL WorkK 


had any experience in trying to fill 
vacancies on their staffs in recent 
years realize that the family field is faced 
with a serious scarcity of case workers. At 
times the Personnel Department of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work has received requests 
for trained case workers from 20 different 
member agencies, while knowing of only 
one well qualified candidate who could be 
referred. Many solutions have been sug- 
gested, such as having every society a train- 
ing center; abolishing apprenticeship train- 
ing and taking on only professional school 
graduates (which might result in a clearer 
definition of a trained case worker ) ; having 
the present training centers take on a large 
surplus of workers-in-training so as to pre- 
pare for the rainy day ahead; and so on. 
Valuable as these suggestions are, it is 
doubtful if they offer more than a partial 
solution of the problem. 
The Personnel Problems Committee! of 
the American Association for Organizing 


pay society executives who have 





Family Social Work felt that a study of 
staff turnover of family agencies, about 
which there has been much talk but little 
accurate information, might throw some 
light on the reasons for this lack of experi- 
enced workers. In the study here presented 
the Committee endeavored to find out first, 
what the actual staff turnover of family 
societies is; and, even more important, why 
workers leave family case work. 


*The members of the Personnel Problems Com- 
mittee are: 

Clarence A. Pretzer, Scranton, Chairman 

Edward L. Parker, Newark, Chairman, Sub- 
Committee on Turnover 

Clinton W. Areson, Houston 

Roswell S. Arrighi, Bridgeport 

Laura Craig, Champaign 

Florence Day, Cleveland 

Ruth George, St. Louis 

Etta Hamilton, New Haven 

Jean Luke, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Grace Marcus, New York City 

Florence Miller, Dallas 

Malcolm S. Nichols, Milwaukee 

Dorothy Phelps, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Lillian Quinn, New York City 

Walter Schafer, Hartford 

Walter W. Whitson, Houston 

Ruth Hill, Staff Consultant 
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Method of Study 


The Committee designed two question- 
naires as the basis for its study, one to go to 
family agencies, the other to the workers. 
All member agencies of the Association were 
asked to send in the name and address of 
all case workers who had left their staffs 
during 1927 and 1928, and the agencies’ 
understanding of the reasons for resigna- 
tion. The Committee discarded from the 
material that came in all returns except 
those where the workers had carried case 
loads and had had at least six months’ 
service with the agency which they had left, 
feeling that workers who had stayed less 
than six months, for the most part proba- 
tioners, were probably a problem of faulty 
recruiting and their thoughts on the family 
field would have no special value. To each 
case worker who had resigned after a period 
of six months or longer the Committee then 
sent a questionnaire. In addition to general 
data on social status, age, birthplace, re- 
ligion, general education, training for social 
work, and experience both in social and 
other work, the Committee asked the fol- 
lowing eleven questions: 


(1) Name and address of agency from whose 
staff you resigned. 

(2) Period of service with this organization: 
RR ere EE rae 


(3) Main reason for leaving this position. (One 
check at the left) 
Desire to study 
Ill health 
Preference for another geographical loca- 
tion 
Marriage 


Other family responsibility 
Salary unsatisfactory 
Budget cut 
More attractive offer received 
No further chance for advancement 
Unsatisfactory relationship on staff— 
General Secretary 
Supervisor 
Others 
Community conditions unsatisfactory 
Organization unsatisfactory, Auspices, or 
Program 
Supervision unsatisfactory 
Dissatisfaction with family social work— 
Depressing work 
Too much overtime 
Relief handling distasteful 
Clients too hopeless 
(4) Remarks on above, giving not only main 
reason but other factors. 
(5) Did you understand what the position in- 
cluded when you accepted appointment ? 
(6) Did you understand local opportunities for 
advancement in this appointment ? 
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(7) Were you familiar with salary range, (8) 
Conditions in local organization, and (9) Gen. 
eral community situation? 

(10) Were you generally conversant with condj- 
tions in the field of family social work, such 
as salary, opportunities for advancement? 

(11) If you have left the family field for another, 
please make comparisons. 


They were also asked to express their 
feeling about the family field provided it 
had any bearing on their resignation, making 
comparisons if they had since transferred 
to some other field of social work. Perhaps 
a two-page questionnaire with a series of 
possible reasons to check served as a stimu- 
lus to those ready to rationalize. However, 
in spite of such likely coloring of the real 
situation, the Committee feels that the ma- 
terial received from both agencies and 
workers indicates trends in practice which 
should provoke serious thought from family 
workers desirous of having the profession 
maintain its high traditions. 

Member Participation in Study: 61 mem- 
ber agencies out of the 189 taking part in 
the study reported no turnover during 1927 
and 1928. One of these wrote pathetically, 
“ All plans have failed to produce any turn- 
over.” These 61 agencies have for the most 
part very small staffs; only 14 had more 
than 2 members. Probably we have in this 
group a high percentage of workers limited 
to one locality through home responsibilities 
and natural inclinations. 

Most of the 40 agencies which did not 
join in the study also had small staffs. One 
society which has a large staff and is a 
training center did not feel interested in the 
possibilities of this method of inquiry. 


Extent of Turnover 


Seven hundred and four case workers 
resigned from member agencies of the As- 
sociation in 1927 and 1928, a probable 
annual loss of 350. According to the 
salary schedule data collected in 1927, 1041 
case workers were employed by 167 of the 
member agencies of the Association. Un- 
doubtedly the 189 agencies which partici- 
pated in this study of turnover employed at 
least as many case workers. If the number 
of case workers employed by the 40 
agencies which did not answer were in- 
cluded, the total of case work positions 
would be still larger. However, the figure 
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704 does not include resigning case workers 
of less than six months experience, so it is 
probably fair to estimate the annual loss of 
case workers at 35 per cent. 

This turnover figure of 35 per cent an- 
nually is particularly significant in view 
of the importance of staff workers of the 
family agency. To the community they 
represent the most concrete evidence of a 
technical contribution in the treatment of 
the disorders of family life; they are the 
interpreters of this new profession of family 
case work; it is their daily performance 
which will establish family social work in 
the good graces of the townspeople. They 
are the profession’s “ jewels,” its assets for 
the future. Executives, teachers, training 
supervisors are all recruited from this 
group. How can family social work gain 
the respect of the community or advance 
as a profession until it learns how to choose 
its personnel wisely and, having chosen, 
holds them for years of increasing useful- 


the 704 resigning workers. (See Charts A 
and B.) This includes those whose resig- 
nations were asked for and those whose resig- 
nations were explained as personality diff- 
culty, general unfitness, and work unsatis- 
factory. There would seem to be here 
implications as to recruiting and reference 
collecting—the need for more satisfactory 
tests before employment is considered as 
having passed beyond the probationary 
stage. Without more information from 
agency or worker it is not possible to know 
how many of these are cases of postponed 





CHART A 
REASONS FOR 704 RESIGNATIONS 
AGENCIES’ REPORT 


(1927-28) , 
FN 
Personal Reasons—Family Responsibility, 
Marriage, Ill Health, Old Age, Prefer- 
ence for Other Geographical Location. . 39% 
Worker’s Qualifications Questioned. . 18 


More Attractive Offer, Salary Unsatisfactory 16 
Professional Advancement—Study, Train- 





ness as practitioners ? ing, Desire to Broaden Experience....... 14 
Dissatisfaction with Family Social Work... 6 
Agencies’ Report on 704 Resigning Workers ae gga Possible..........++++++- 
The agencies reported serious question ik PO CRIB iioo i cvceaeccsncassesersus 2 
regarding the suitability of 127 (18%) of 100% 
CHART B 


REASONS FOR 704 RESIGNATIONS 
AGENCIES’ REPORT 
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action which might better have been taken 
in the first and second years of experience. 

One hundred and ten (16%) resigned, 
according to the agencies, because of a 
“ more attractive offer” or because of “ un- 
satisfactory salary.” 

“Family responsibility” is third in 
numerical order, claiming 107 (15%). 

“Broaden experience,” and “training 
or study” is marked by the agencies as 
taking 96 (14%). Marriage accounted for 
91 resignations (13%); ill health or old 
age, 71 (10%); dissatisfaction with the job 
and the field, 41; no advancement possible, 
28; travel, 9; budget cut, 8; and no reason 
is given in 16 instances. 


Data on 312 Resigning Workers 


To each of the 704 case workers reported 
by the agencies the Committee sent a two- 
page questionnaire. (See page 164.) Three 
hundred and twelve filled out and returned 
the questionnaires, thus furnishing material 
for analysis from the point of view both of 
the case worker and of the employing 
agency. 

The 312 workers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire seem on the whole to be those 
whom the agencies regarded as promising 
case workers. Only a few in this group 
were asked to resign. The very fact that 
they were willing to make their experience 
available for the study would seem to indi- 
cate a desire to further the development of 
the profession. 

On the whole they are a young group: 
194 out of 312 are between 20 and 30 years 
old; 75 are between 30 and 40 years; 17 
between 40 and 50, and only 11 are over 50; 
15 failed to give their age. Most of them 
(255) are unmarried, 44 are married, 7 are 
widows, and 6 failed to reply. Only 11 of 
the 312 are men. There are 10 colored case 
workers in the group. 

On the score of preparation they make a 
fair showing: 219 are college graduates; 
55 have had some college work ; 29 have had 
no college work; 9 failed to reply. As to 
professional training, only 51 of the whole 
group are graduates of a school of social 
work ; 118 have had some professional school 
work, 40 have taken graduate courses, and 
16 have attended study groups or institutes. 
The Committee, from its knowledge of local 
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societies, estimates that 237 of the 312 have 
had some formal training, either apprentice 
or professional school. In other words, the 
majority may be considered as having 
entered the profession with serious intent, 

Most of the workers—207—have been in 
family social work for three years or less, 
The median experience was three years, 
and the largest number was in the two-year 
group. However, 34 have had four years, 
and 71 have had from five to nineteen years 
as case workers in the family field. 

The median salary is in the $1500-$1800 
group while the largest number were re- 
ceiving from $1200-$1500; 28 got less than 
$1200 ; 92,.$1200-$1500; 71, $1500-$1800; 
35, $1800-$2100; and 14 were receiving 
over $2100. Seventy-two failed to reply in 
regard to salary. 





CHART C 


REASONS FOR 312 RESIGNATIONS 
Data SUBMITTED BY BotH AGENCY AND 


WorKER 
(1927-28 ) 
Werkers’ Agencies 
Reply Reply 
More Attractive Offer......... 100 99 
Unsatisfactory Relationship with 

General Secretary, Super- 

i CI as caddies ene 60 6 
No Advance Possible.......... 59 19 
Salary Unsatisfactory ......... 54 11 
Preference Other a 

L@eeOn...... 43 27 
Marriage . dvintumsaieeees 36 41 
Study. . 34 29 
Other Family Responsibilities. 28 26 
Unsatisfactory Supervision. 28 2 
Too Much Overtime.......... 25 1 
: ea 24 20 
Relief Handling Distasteful. ... 22 1 
Broaden Experience .......... 18 26 
Work Depressing ............ 18 re 
Dissatisfaction with Family 

_  ) Fe 16 ll 
Unsatisfactory Community Con- 

ditions . 16 1 
Organization Unsatisfactory — 

Program. . 16 
Organization ‘Unsatisfactory — 

Auspices . ceeae 13 an 
Too Heavy Case Soma 13 win 
Resignation—Mutual Consent.. 12 7 
Hopeless Clients ............. 11 me 
Broaden Training ............ 9 11 
No Promotion in Case Work.. 4 3 
EE ct cacawengene si 4 3 
— _— canada 4 9 
NG coe Gigs haa cxsiarn we Kae 3 3 
Old Age | tld Oe i i 2 2 
Personality Difficulties ........ 1 2 
General Unfitness ............ 16 
Work Unsatisfactory ......... , 6 
Inaptitude for Supervision..... 1 1 
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Comparison of Replies from Agencies and 
W orkers 

The reasons for leaving as given by the 
agencies for these same 312 workers offer 
some interesting comparisons with the 
reasons as given by the workers themselves. 
(See Charts C and D.) In many instances 
not one but several reasons for resignation 
are given by the individual worker, and this, 
while illuminating, somewhat complicates 
the analysis. 

Outside Advancement and Salary Increase 
Call Some: One hundred workers check 
“more attractive offer received.” (See 
Chart C.) This number tallies, with a dif- 
ference of only one, with the agencies’ re- 
plies, so evidently there was little or no mis- 
understanding here. Is it not significant, 
however, that 100 case workers gain ad- 
vancement outside the organization they 
have served? What opportunity had these 
workers for advancement in the same or- 
ganization? What policy was there for 
considering employment problems between 
regular personnel review periods? Did the 
worker assume too quickly that she could 
not advance except by leaving? Perhaps in 
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some instances the agency was glad to have 
these outside offers come and let a seeming 
advancement transfer a doubtful asset to 
another locality. Was the salary schedule 
the real reason? Judging from the person- 
nel correspondence of the Association, few 
case workers know what the salary scale is 
beyond the first year or two. 

Fifty-four workers state that the salary 
was unsatisfactory, a reason checked by the 
agencies in only 11 instances. Does this 
indicate definite misunderstanding between 
agencies and workers or does it imply a 
regrettable reticence in the discussion of 
salary questions ? 

Fifty-nine workers give “ no advancement 
possible” as their reason for leaving, but 
this seems to have been understood by the 
agencies in only 19 instances. 

That 214 workers out of 312 list “ more 
attractive offer,” “salary unsatisfactory,” 
“no promotion in case work,” and “no 
advancement possible” as reasons for re- 
signing, while the agencies check only 132 
instances under these headings (see Chart 
D), suggests the need for greater frankness 
on the part both of the employing agency 





CHART D 
REASONS FOR 312 RESIGNATIONS 
AccCoRDING TO RELATED Groups, 1927-28 
Workers’ Report—Black Blocks 
Agencies’ Report—White Blocks 
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and the worker. Undoubtedly some of these 
214 are ambitious, promising workers; it is 
regrettable that there should be in their re- 
plies even an implication of discouragement 
with case work as a dead end job. The Com- 
mittee bases its interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of these four factors not only on the 
fact that they represent the largest group of 
reasons given by the resigning workers, but 
also on the comments which were made 
under these headings in addition to the 
check on the questionnaires. 


Unhap piness in Work 


The next largest group of factors has to 
do with dissatisfaction with the work itself, 
“ dissatisfaction with family social work,” 
“depressing work,” “too much overtime,” 
“relief handling distasteful,” “ clients hope- 
less,” “ case load too heavy,” “ organization, 
auspices, program or community conditions 
unsatisfactory.” It is perhaps to be ex- 
pected that there would be a wide difference 
here between the workers’ reports and the 
agencies’, especially since the agencies were 
given no suggestions for reasons by the 
Committee, such as those contained in the 
questionnaires to the resigning workers. It 
is surprising, nevertheless, to find that 
“work unhappiness ” was checked by the 
case workers in 150 instances while only 
14 instances were given by the agencies. 
(See Chart D.) Can it be that the employer 
does not understand the worker’s troubled 
thoughts, her disillusionment, and discour- 
agement? How can working policies be 
sound if the worker and employer do not 
understand one another? 


Personal Reasons Interfere With Careers 


In the replies from workers there were 
136 “ personal reasons ” — which included 
“ marriage,” “other family responsibility,” 
“preference for another geographical loca- 
tion,” “ travel,” “ill health,” and “ old age.” 
The agencies checked these reasons for 119, 
only a slight difference. (See Chart D.) 
Thirty-six workers among the 312 (9% 
plus) left because of marriage. Curiously 
enough, a few more marriages are listed by 
the employers as reasons for leaving than 
by the workers themselves. This may be 
due to a change of plans regarding marriage 
or to the fact that the worker’s real reason 
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for leaving was not her marriage but discon- 
tent with the job. (See Chart C.) 

This is not much of a traveling group; 
only 3 (1%) left for that purpose. Only 
2 said they had retired because of age. But 
the inroads upon physical strength are evi- 
dent. Ill health was given in 24 instances 
(about 8%). This suggests the need for 
periodic examinations and a careful inquiry 
into health before employment. 

Under “other family responsibility ” are 
those who left because their husbands were 
transferred to another city, or whose family 
demanded their withdrawal for other 
reasons (such as care of a sick relative), 
There was apparently good understanding 
here between agency and worker. 

“ Preference for other geographical loca- 
tion”’ may be really wanderlust, a subli- 
mated desire for travel. However, it was 
often given where a personal obligation was 
involved—such as nearness to a relative; so 
it has seemed advisable to classify these 43 
instances under “ personal reasons.” 


Unsatisfactory Relationships to Staff 
Personnel 


Next in number come those reasons con- 
cerned with unsatisfactory working rela- 
tionships to staff, supervisor, and general 
secretary. Here.there is another wide dis- 
crepancy between the workers’ replies and 
the agencies’. In 88 instances workers 
state that an unhappy relationship of this 
sort led to resignation, while the agencies 
list only 8 such instances. (See Chart D.) 
There appears to have been little or no dis- 
cussion of these situations. If this is true it 
would seem that case workers are not using 
their skills in the relationships of worker to 
worker. 

“ Unsatisfactory relationships with other 
staff members” is, of course, closely akin 
to the other factors which cause “ unhappi- 
ness in work.’”’ Few workers checked any 
of the reasons suggested under these two 
headings if they did not check several. Thus 
the total of 150 reasons checked under “ un- 
happiness in work” (see page 168) include 
several reasons for each of the individuals 
checking this particular item. It is signifi- 
cant that workers found 238 reasons in- 
volving “ work unhappiness” or “ unhappy 
staff relationships” which influenced their 
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resignations, while the agencies indicated 
only 22. 
Suitability of Worker Questioned 

While 18% of the 704 resigning workers 
had their qualifications questioned by the 
employing agencies, only 13% of the 312 
workers who answered the questionnaire 
were so designated by the employers. Six 
per cent of the 312 workers gave this them- 
selves as the reason for leaving. 


Budget Cut 
Four workers were forced to resign be- 
cause of a cut in the agency’s budget. Here 
again there is a suggestion of lack of frank- 
ness because the agencies report only 3 
such instances. (See Charts C and D.) 


Losses to What Fields of Work 


Where did these resigning case workers 
go? Chart E shows that 100 are still in 
the family field; 72 are in other case work 
fields, 33 in other social work activities, 53 
at home, 29 are working but not doing 
social work, 19 are studying, and 6 failed to 
answer. 


Further Analysis of Certain Reasons 

“ Salary unsatisfactory” and “more at- 
tractive offer,’ which total 144 instances in 
this study, may be further scrutinized in 
Chart F. In this group there is a predomi- 
nance of college graduates (102) ; 26 gradu- 
ated from a professional school. The 
median salary among those who resigned for 


this reason is $1400-$1600, a little lower 
than for the entire 312 workers studied. 
The median experience is 3 years in the 
family field. The median age is 20-30. 


+) ce 


“ Broaden experience, training,” and 
“study”: The salaries of the 61 workers 
who resigned to study were: 3, $800-$1200; 
16, $1200-$1500; 18, $1500-$1800; 10, 
$1800-$2100; 3, over $2100; no reply, 11. 
The median here was in the $1500-$1800 
class. 

Of these 61 workers, 43 have had some 
formal training. Their experience in the 
family field varies from 1 to 12 years: 9, 
1 year; 17, 2 years; 7, 3 years; 16, 4 years; 
3, 5 years; 9,6 to 12 years. The median is 
3 years. Is it to be expected that serious 
questions of professional enrichmefit will 
occur at the end of three years of work? 

Where did these workers, bent on a 
broader vision in their profession, go to 
seek their objective? Eighteen went to 
another position in the family field; 15 went 
to a position in another case work field; 15 
went to study (9 in the family field, 3 in 
another case work field, 2 in a non-case 
work field, and 1 in a non-social work 
field); 2 went to positions not in social 
work; 3 went to positions in non-case work 
fields ; and 8 failed to answer this question. 

In other words, of the 48 who gave 
answers, the family field held 27 through 
study or other offers. Other case work 
fields, however, attracted 15 through oppor- 





CHART E 


PRESENT VOCATION OF 312 RESIGNING WoRKERS 
Workers’ Report, 1927-28 
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tunities for study and offers of positions. 
Why should the family field lose these? Is 
it because family agencies are still training 
for all case work fields or because the 
salaries at the end of two or three years’ 
experience do not compare favorably with 
those in other fields, or is it because the 
case worker has not had sufficient contact 
with other fields during her family work to 
feel satisfied with her all round case work 
equipment and hopes to advance profes- 
sionally through first hand acquaintance 
with other fields? Are the work conditions 
in the family field such that a family case 
worker is unhappy there and seeks a new 
approach hoping it may open up unrealized 
satisfactions? It would be valuable to em- 
ployers of case workers if this study could 
be continued so as to follow these 61 work- 
ers after another year and learn the results 
of their reflections after more time had 
elapsed. It would be interesting to know 
whether study gave them the opportunity 
they were seeking and what comparisons 
they might make in regard to family case 
work after experience elsewhere. 





October 


“No Advancement Possible”: In the 
group marking this and “no promotion in 
case work”’ as reasons for resigning, there 
are 63 workers. While, in 21 of the 47 
cities represented, the society staff includes 
less than 6 people, in the balance the organi- 
zations are larger, 6 of them large training 
centers. 

The median experience of these workers 
was only 2 years, the education predomi- 
nantly complete college work, the median 
salary $1560, and the age 30-40, showing 
perhaps that this group of older workers 
does not measure up with the whole staff of 
case workers and is therefore weeded out 
after a short experience. This has implica- 
tions for selection of workers. 


Implications of Turnover 

The Committee has found it difficult to 
get definite figures as to turnover in other 
fields. The National Y.W.C.A. made a 
study of their situation in 1926 and found 
a 47% total turnover and a 35% permanent 
loss of workers in secretarial positions. This 
figure is, of course, higher than that for 
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1In addition, 15 had some college graduate work, 26 had graduated from a professional school, 56 
had had some study at a professional school, 8 had some professional study (such as short institutes), 
55 had no professional school work. 
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family agencies as shown by this study. In 
a study of teacher tenure, by the National 
Education Association, 31 cities of 100,000 
or over reported a 4% to 6% turnover for 
a five-year period; in the rural schools of 
the same states turnover ran as high as 64% 
and 76%. 

The Committee realizes that a certain 
amount of staff turnover is not only to be 
expected, but to be encouraged. There is, 
however, a point beyond which turnover 
becomes an actual menace to effective work. 

The annual 35% turnover of case work- 
ers, in addition to inconvenience and loss of 
time to the agencies, carries with it a per- 
sonal failure on the part of certain case 
workers to establish roots. How can 
visitors be effective agency assets when they 
are constantly just beginning to understand 
local conditions and workers? No two 
family agencies have exactly the same func- 
tional set-up nor even similar personalities 
to cope with. All vital leadership pre- 
supposes an understanding of community 
thinking, acquaintance with local personali- 
ties, and knowledge of local social, educa- 
tional, and governmental functioning. It 
takes time to get such understanding, 
acquaintanceship, and knowledge; their 
absence causes inefficiency, financial joss, 
and agency chaos. 

Moreover, a worker moving from place 
to place is peculiarly subject to the danger 
of excessive introspection and other malad- 
justments; whereas the same person living 
permanently in a community, of which she 
grows to feel herself increasingly a part, 
with an enlarging group of friends and 
acquaintances, is infinitely less prone to per- 
sonal instability and ineffectiveness. 

As an accompaniment of staff turnover, 
there is usually a loss of effective team- 
spirit. How can an ever-changing case work 
staff—70% leaving the ranks every two 
years—ever adjust themselves to one an- 
other? It is no easy matter at any time to 
weld valuable but conflicting personalities 
to a common end. When constant changes 
in personnel increase the number of such ad- 
justments the problem becomes more and 
more difficult and team-play is almost 
impossible. 

Excessive and wasteful turnover inter- 
feres with an agency’s value to the com- 





munity and to other community institutions. 
The local case work staff can, through its 
work with individual and family situations, 
interpret case work to the individuals who 
make up the community—industrialists, 
pastors, teachers, and public employees. 
Frequent changes on the staff mean waste 
of time and effort in establishing contacts 
with the public. Conversely, a well-quali- 
fied, stable staff will win and keep public 
understanding and support, for after all the 
standing of the agency depends upon its 
case work staff. 


Development of Staff Morale 
The western members of the Personnel 
Problems Committee undertook to collect 
opinions on family case work from case 
workers who had not resigned, and the fol- 
lowing concrete recommendations were 
given anonymously in answer to two ques- 
tions, What breaks down staff morale? and 

What tends to build up staff morale? 


What breaks down staff morale? 

Not enough recognition of the case work- 
er’s contribution. 

Too heavy case load, pressure to reduce 
relief (even where minimum budgets have 
been agreed upon), and unfair division of 
case load among staff. 

Supervision which is restrictive rather 
than stimulating, lack of opportunity for 
workers to use their initiative and judgment. 

Disagreement between supervisor and 
secretary. 

Failure of organization to use accepted 
newer methods of technique current in the 
professional schools which the workers 
attend. 

Subjective attitude of supervisors and 
workers toward personnel problems. (Some 
workers who might adjust satisfactorily un- 
der the conditions in another office resign 
rather than face the implied criticism in- 
volved in requesting or accepting a transfer 
to a different district office or supervisor. ) 

No familiarity with board meetings. 

Inadequate housing at office, lack of 
facilities for confidential interviews. 

Low maximum salary for all visitor posi- 
tions, but particularly for senior case work- 
ers; lack of a formulated scheme for 
promotion within case work positions. 
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tunities for study and offers of positions. 
Why should the family field lose these? Is 
it because family agencies are still training 
for all case work fields or because the 
salaries at the end of two or three years’ 
experience do not compare favorably with 
those in other fields, or is it because the 
case worker has not had sufficient contact 
with other fields during her family work to 
feel satisfied with her all round case work 
equipment and hopes to advance profes- 
sionally through first hand acquaintance 
with other fields? Are the work conditions 
in the family field such that a family case 
worker is unhappy there and seeks a new 
approach hoping it may open up unrealized 
satisfactions? It would be valuable to em- 
ployers of case workers if this study could 
be continued so as to follow these 61 work- 
ers after another year and learn the results 
of their reflections after more time had 
elapsed. It would be interesting to know 
whether study gave them the opportunity 
they were seeking and what comparisons 
they might make in regard to family case 
work after experience elsewhere. 





October 


“No Advancement Possible”: In the 
group marking this and “no promotion in 
case work”’ as reasons for resigning, there 
are 63 workers. While, in 21 of the 47 
cities represented, the society staff includes 
less than 6 people, in the balance the organi- 
zations are larger, 6 of them large training 
centers. 

The median experience of these workers 
was only 2 years, the education predomi- 
nantly complete college work, the median 
salary $1560, and the age 30-40, showing 
perhaps that this group of older workers 
does not measure up with the whole staff of 
case workers and is therefore weeded out 
after a shert experience. This has implica- 
tions for selection of workers. 


Implications of Turnover 

The Committee has found it difficult to 
get definite figures as to turnover in other 
fields. The National Y.W.C.A. made a 
study of their situation in 1926 and found 
a 47% total turnover and a 35% permanent 
loss of workers in secretarial positions. This 
figure is, of course, higher than that for 
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family agencies as shown by this study. In 
a study of teacher tenure, by the National 
Education Association, 31 cities of 100,000 
or over reported a 4% to 6% turnover for 
a five-year period; in the rural schools of 
the same states turnover ran as high as 64% 
and 76%. 

The Committee realizes that a certain 
amount of staff turnover is not only to be 
expected, but to be encouraged. There is, 
however, a point beyond which turnover 
becomes an actual menace to effective work. 

The annual 35% turnover of case work- 
ers, in addition to inconvenience and loss of 
time to the agencies, carries with it a per- 
sonal failure on the part of certain case 
workers to establish roots. How can 
visitors be effective agency assets when they 
are constantly just beginning to understand 
local conditions and workers? No two 
family agencies have exactly the same func- 
tional set-up nor even similar personalities 
to cope with. All vital leadership pre- 
supposes an understanding of community 
thinking, acquaintance with local personali- 
ties, and knowledge of local social, educa- 
tional, and governmental functioning. It 
takes time to get such understanding, 
acquaintanceship, and knowledge; their 
absence causes inefficiency, financial loss, 
and agency chaos. 

Moreover, a worker moving from place 
to place is peculiarly subject to the danger 
of excessive introspection and other malad- 
justments; whereas the same person living 
permanently in a community, of which she 
grows to feel herself increasingly a part, 
with an enlarging group of friends and 
acquaintances, is infinitely less prone to per- 
sonal instability and ineffectiveness. 

As an accompaniment of staff turnover, 
there is usually a loss of effective team- 
spirit. How can an ever-changing case work 
staff—70% leaving the ranks every two 
years—ever adjust themselves to one an- 
other? It is no easy matter at any time to 
weld valuable but conflicting personalities 
to a common end. When constant changes 
in personnel increase the number of such ad- 
justments the problem becomes more and 
more difficult and team-play is almost 
impossible. 

Excessive and wasteful turnover inter- 
feres with an agency’s value to the com- 





munity and to other community institutions. 
The local case work staff can, through its 
work with individual and family situations, 
interpret case work to the individuals who 
make up the community—industrialists, 
pastors, teachers, and public employees. 
Frequent changes on the staff mean waste 
of time and effort in establishing contacts 
with the public. Conversely, a well-quali- 
fied, stable staff will win and keep public 
understanding and support, for after all the 
standing of the agency depends upon its 
case work staff. 


Development of Staff Morale 
The western members of the Personnel 
Problems Committee undertook to collect 
opinions on family case work froma case 
workers who had not resigned, and the fol- 
lowing concrete recommendations were 
given anonymously in answer to two ques- 
tions, What breaks down staff morale? and 

What tends to build up staff morale? 


What breaks down staff morale ? 

Not enough recognition of the case work- 
er’s contribution. 

Too heavy case load, pressure to reduce 
relief (even where minimum budgets have 
been agreed upon), and unfair division of 
case load among staff. 

Supervision which is restrictive rather 
than stimulating, lack of opportunity for 
workers to use their initiative and judgment. 

Disagreement between supervisor and 
secretary. 

Failure of organization to use accepted 
newer methods of technique current in the 
professional schools which the workers 
attend. 

Subjective attitude of supervisors and 
workers toward personnel problems. (Some 
workers who might adjust satisfactorily un- 
der the conditions in another office resign 
rather than face the implied criticism in- 
volved in requesting or accepting a transfer 
to a different district office or supervisor.) 

No familiarity with board meetings. 

Inadequate housing at office, lack of 
facilities for confidential interviews. 

Low maximum salary for all visitor posi- 
tions, but particularly for senior case work- 
ers; lack of a formulated scheme for 
promotion within case work positions. 
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What tends to build up staff morale? 
Organization of the case workers. 
Salary scale raised and applied imper- 

sonally. 

Staff meetings professionally planned. 

(There was rather general agreement on 
these three suggestions.) 

Giving each case worker half a day each 
week for case study and analysis, 

Other occasional opportunity for study, 
such as summer courses, institutes, and 
so on. 

Recognition of promotion possibilities. 

Informality in staff relationships: Be- 
tween supervisors and workers—tending to 
obviate or adjust personnel difficulties by 
frank discussion and release of tension; 
between workers—tending to promote group 
discussion and analysis of staff problems and 
enabling the workers to present such prob- 
lems to the executives as staff projects 
rather than personal grievances. Harmony 
between workers and clerical staff is an 
absolute necessity. Its absence does much 
for breaking down morale. 

Elimination of discordant personalities 
and better selection of new personnel to 
secure professionally minded and normal 
people. 

Building up rapport with other agencies 
by case conferences. 

One worker writes: 


“Frequently a 
worker remains not because she is not af- 
fected by the same thing that prompts 
another to resign, but rather because she is 


affected less.” Thus a study of the causes 
of resignation in any one society will 
probably shed much light on the general 
status of its morale. 


Committee Recommendations 


Certain possibilities are suggested by this 
study of turnover, not only from the ma- 
terial submitted but also from the vast 
silence on the part of over half the resign- 
ing workers and the wide gap in under- 
standing between agency and_ worker. 
Efforts should be made to improve the re- 
lationship between employer or executive 
and the case worker so as to bring about 
better understanding on the part of the 
executive of the worker’s attitude to her 
work, her satisfaction, her adjustment to 
co-workers and supervisor, her moments of 


October 


doubt and insecurity, and her philosophy, 
Then, too, the worker must learn about the 
broad problems facing the executive such 
as budget questions, administration, and 
community conditions. 

With these objectives in view the Com. 
mittee makes the following recommenda- 
tions : 

(1) A recognition by title and task of 
the various stages of experience and pro- 
ficiency. Such titles as case-worker-in- 
training, junior and senior case worker, and 
special or graduate case worker are sug- 
gested ; also a special title for graduates of 
professional schools, such as graduate social 
worker. ° 

(2) Special recognition of the end of the 
training period by advances in salary and 
work assignment. This will also offset out- 
side offers which come at this time. 

(3) Periodic review of all personnel with 
informal conferences between those in 
charge at the central office and the worker 
regarding future opportunities within and 
without the society, possibilities for increas- 
ing satisfactions on the job, and advancement 
within case work practice itself, not just in 
supervisory or executive work.” 

(4) Study of local salaries and compari- 
son with the latest national salary schedules 
report and stimulation of studies in groups 
of cities where the cost of living is similar. 
The variation in salary offers for the same 
experience is disconcerting to both worker 
and vocational adviser. In two comparable 
training centers, beginning workers with 
A.B. degrees are offered $1000 and $1200 
respectively. A worker of two years’ ap 
prentice training is expected by some 
training agencies to remain on the staff at 
$1260 while other family agencies would 
offer all the way from $1400 to $1800. It 
is a commentary on the family field that 
out of the 51 graduates of professional 
schools (among the 312 resigning case 
workers), half (26) gave as the reason for 
resigning a “more attractive offer” or 
“ salary unsatisfactory.” 

A classification of case workers on the 
staff for purposes of budget presentation 
might help in discussing salary budget with 
finance or budget committee. It is easier 


* See also the suggestions of the Future Program 
Committee. 
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to visualize what service costs are when 
they are broken up into smaller. divisions. 
It might thus be possible to make a greater 
difference between the salary of third and 
second year visitors. 

(5) The organization of case workers in 
a given city or on a staff has proven helpful 
in building up morale. The Committee sug- 
gests experimenting in methods of encour- 
aging professional camaraderie—through 
chapters of the A.A.S.W. or inter-city 
groups, to help professional people whose 
experiences have been similar become better 
acquainted. Such organizations might study 
turnover, salary schedules, possible ad- 
vancement within case work positions, 
educational opportunities and tests for 
measuring the progress of a case worker. 
In fact, the fullest discussion of personnel 
policies by the workers themselves may 
illumine the understanding between staff 
member and the general secretary. It would 
be onesided, of course, unless a picture of 
the formulation of the present general 
policies of the society and some history of 
the community and organization situation 
were given by someone well acquainted with 
the facts. 

(6) The Committee recognizes the seri- 
ous lack of scholarship resources in the 
family field. Building up adequate funds 
for advanced study is necessary if the family 
field is to hold case workers who wish to 
round out their training in family case work 
and in social case work. School scholar- 
ships to beginners must also be increased 
if the expensive (and unsatisfactory) ap- 
prenticeship system is to be done away with. 

(7) A recruiting program which takes 
into account the need of the entire country 
is urgently needed. Family agencies do not 
know their needs. They have not articulated 
the objectives of training for the family 
field. They are not prepared with material, 
to present to possible recruits, on the various 
schools for training, on apprentice training 
plans, and on future possibilities after train- 
ing is completed. A brief but comprehen- 
sive statement on family social work and its 
vocational attractions based upon an exact 
knowledge of philosophy and practice is 
much needed. Recruiting could then be 
planned in part through local committees in 


close touch with the Joint Vocational Service 
and the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work and the profes- 
sional schools. 

Family agencies must take into account 
that governmental agencies doing family 
case work are certain to make an increasing 
demand for workers trained in private 
family agencies. It is right and proper that 
public agencies should have the same stand- 
ards for personnel as the private agencies. 
To some extent this will be increasingly true 
of the departments of local public charities 
and of those engaged in probation depart- 
ments. Certain it is that all this should be 
borne in mind by those responsible for de- 
veloping recruiting programs. The Com- 
mittee suggests that before any recruiting 
campaign is set in motion, a study of the 
probable demand for workers be made. In 
this way those doing the recruiting can more 
intelligently direct the supply to meet the 
demand. 

(8) Family agencies need to study and 
compare the progress of workers trained in 
professional schools and those who have 
come through the apprentice system, and to 
weigh one over against the other more in- 
telligently. This might best be done in co- 
operation with the training schools. Initial 
training programs are a heavy cost to any 
local agency. Perhaps the time will come 
when they will be discarded entirely in favor 
of graduate school preparation. A study of 
professional school graduates with reference 
to where they go, comparison by fields, work 
promotions, and salary advancements, is 
essential. The lack of school graduates on 
family agency staffs is often explained by 
the statement that family case workers get 
their practical experience first and later go 
to a professional school, but this past year 
only 24 regular students at the New York 
School of Social Work had come directly 
from experience in the family field. 


It is hoped that this national study of 
turnover in the family field may serve as a 
beginning for similar studies conducted in 
smaller areas between comparable agencies. 
Its purpose has been to arouse interest in 
the significance of the staff turnover of 
family agencies. A continuation of these 
inquiries might well be extended over an- 
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other two-year period in order to ascertain 
whether the annual losses continue at 35%. 
The National Education Association Report 
on Tenure says, “ The real problem is how 
to promote a sound and stable teaching pro- 
fession in a manner compatible with the edu- 
cational interests of society, the welfare and 
progress of pupils, and justice to teachers.” 


October 


The same might be said of family social 
work and questions concerning personnel, 
The Committee hopes this examination of 
the factors entering into some resignations 
of case workers during 1927 and 1928 will 
arouse the family field to the seriousness of 
its turnover problem and stimulate further 
study. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CASE WORK STATISTICS 


ELIZABETH LONG AND JULIA GRIGGS! 


HAT, specifically, do we want to 
know about our work? How 
can we get these facts? 


These were the questions which con- 
fronted us when we undertook to develop 
simple, usable statistics which would analyze 
the home service work of the Franklin 
County (Ohio) Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. We limited ourselves to family 
case work, with particular emphasis on that 
carried on in the county outside the corpo- 
ration of Columbus, since in its county de- 
partment this chapter of the American Red 
Cross offers generalized family service to 
any person or family in need and living in 
the county. 

We wanted to know, of course, the more 
obvious facts, such as the number of 
families under care during a given period 
of time; whether they were legal residents 
of the community or transients; what pro- 
portion of the families required material 
assistance. In addition, it seemed desirable 
to know how many of the families cared 
for belonged to the white, how many to the 
negro, and how many to other non-white 
races. Nativity, we thought, might be ig- 
nored for Franklin County since the foreign- 
born group forms so small a part of the 
total population. Are our clients aged or 
young? What is the formal education of 
the people coming to our attention? What 
is their geographic distribution? The town- 
ship is important as a classification in rural 
sections where, as in Ohio, public relief and 
other governmental activities are carried on, 
for the most part, by township officials and 


*Miss Long is Executive Secretary of the 
Franklin County Chapter, American Red Cross, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Miss Griggs is in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, at Ohio State University. 


where consequently the township represents 
a real unit in the public mind. 

What are the problems presented to us 
for solution? How are we solving them? 
To answer these most important but diffi- 
cult questions was the real challenge of our 
task. In the card on the next page the prob- 
lems are divided roughly into four groups— 
Health, Employment, Personality (for lack 
of a better description, and Miscellaneous. 
Under personality we have included delin- 
quency and immorality. There are, of 
course, many overlapping and contributing 
factors in these problems, e.g., is unemploy- 
ment the cause or the effect of poor health 
or personality difficulties? Under the gen- 
eral heading Health, we have listed several 
classifications so that we may have more 
detailed information as to what our health 
problems are—nervous troubles, definite 
mental disorder, tuberculosis, heart trouble, 
and others. 

Under the heading Services Rendered, we 
recorded the steps taken by our organization 
to meet the problems noted under Problems 
Presented. Here, however, we met with 
many difficulties. Our organization does 
not render nursing care, operate a hospital 
or an employment office, and actually we 
have not performed these services although 
we have referred the clients to community 
resources. We do provide relief but per- 
haps more often secure it from other 
sources. We do render definite service in 
connection with soldier claims of various 
kinds, but even this work consists chiefly 
in helping the individual secure what the 
Government itself has provided. 

We realize fully that a recital of services 
rendered does not serve as a satisiactory 
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index of work done, still less of results 
achieved. Since the best case work is that 
which enables the individual to understand 
and solve his own problems, a long list of 
services rendered may indicate failure rather 
than success. On the other hand the de- 
velopment of the individual’s ability to meet 
his problems is too intangible to be readily 
measurable by any means now at our dis- 
posal. Measures of quality in almost all 
fields of work are more difficult than meas- 
ures of quantity and in the field of human 
relations particularly we have made little 
headway with sound qualitative indices. 
Having decided upon some of the facts 
we wanted to know, our next query was: 
How can we get them? In a case working 
organization the obvious answer would seem 
to be, from the case record. From a statisti- 
cal point of view, however, there are several 
disadvantages in using the case record as a 
source of data. In the first place it is too 
clumsy physically to be practical for direct 


tabulation. In the second place, it is not 
organized for statistical purposes and, even 
if the same information is included in a 
whole series of records, the data are not 
necessarily always recorded in the same 
place nor in the same form. Hunting for 
the information through a long record is 
too wasteful of time and hence too ex- 
pensive to be practical. In the third place, 
the information in the case record is selected 
for its significance for social treatment and, 
since treatment varies with the individual 
situation, so does the recorded information. 
Considerable uniformity is, however, neces- 
sary for statistical purposes. Fourth, case 
records cover varying lengths of time. This 
is perhaps the most serious disadvantage for 
statistical use. Statistics must be collected 
and compiled for a definite period of time or 
as of a given date. 

While it is obvious, therefore, that case 
records are impractical for the compilation 
of statistics, nevertheless the case workers 
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have or can obtain the information desired 
and it is from them that statistical data 
must be secured if at all. Given a list of the 
statistical facts in which we are interested, 
the visitors can, with comparatively little 
additional effort, record the desired data 
currently. 

On a small card, 4 by 6 inches in size, we 
listed the items we wanted to know about 
each case handled. The visitor keeps these 
cards, one for each of the cases under her 
care, in a file box on her desk. As soon as a 
case is opened in a district a card is made 
out. This card is retained by the visitor 
until the case is closed or until the end of 
the year. As the visitor works with her 
cases she is expected to record the perti- 
nent information on the card. In this way 
the securing of statistical data is made 
possible with relatively little expenditure of 
time and effort. 

Each item on the face of the card is 
numbered or lettered for convenience in re- 
ferring to it. The card is ruled in order to 
facilitate accurate checking. On an un- 
ruled schedule as crowded as this, it would 
be difficult if not impossible to make a mark 
whose meaning would be understood readily 
by another person. 

The American Red Cross gives service to 
ex-service men, men in active service, and 
civilians and their families and is requested 
to report to the national office the number 
of cases under care in each of these groups. 
In order to secure this information we used 
cards of different colors—white for ex- 
service, blue for active service, and yellow 
for civilian cases. 

Before the card was put into use detailed 
instructions were prepared so that visitors 
would report all data in a uniform way. For 
example, is relief given to be checked in the 
month in which it is authorized or in the 
month in which the bill is actually paid? Do 
funds received in advance by the American 
Red Cross to be administered for an indi- 
vidual or family constitute relief, and if so 
should this relief be shown as Relief from 
American Red Cross or Relief from Other 
Sources? How are reimbursements of 
amounts spent in behalf of a family to be 
handled? Is a certified copy of a document 
which is necessary in the treatment of the 
case and is purchased by the organization, a 
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birth certificate for example, to be considered 
relief? To answer such questions and to 
insure as great a degree of uniformity as 
possible, instructions covering practically 
every item on the card were drafted and 
given to each visitor filling out the cards, 
The importance of carefully prepared and 
tested instructions cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

The reverse side of the card is devoted 
to a record of the relief given—the amount, 
kind, date, and voucher number. It has 
always seemed desirable to know the 
amounts spent in relief for the families 
under care but the time and labor involved 
in taking this information from the case 
record or from the bookkeeping records of 
the organization have made it prohibitive. 
It is now possible to show how many 
families received any given amount of 
relief during a definite period of time. 

How successful has the card been during 
the first year’s use? What difficulties have 
been encountered? We realized at the start 
that we should reduce our difficulties and 
greatly increase our possibilities of success 
by having the statistical cards edited? cur- 
rently. The supervisors and registrar acted 
as editors. Although in this way most of 
the material could be tabulated easily, two 
difficulties are still apparent: A slight tend- 
ency to report symptoms rather than causes 
or problems is noted. A worker, for ex- 
ample, may enter under Other Problems 
Presented, insufficient income, instead of 
analyzing this into its component parts— 
poor health or unemployment perhaps. The 
failure to arrive at causes may be explained 
in large measure by the fact that the case 
load is heavy and workers do not have suf- 
ficient opportunity to study each case. 
Furthermore in some of these cases there 
has been only slight contact and no attempt 
has been made to determine the underlying 
problems. Another and perhaps the great- 
est difficulty was that of keeping the statisti- 
cal point of view clearly before the staff. 
All but one of the ten members of the pro- 
fessional staff have had a good elementary 
course in statistics and several have had 
some experience in handling statistical 


* By editing we mean a close examination of 
each card to discover and correct inaccurate, incon- 
sistent, or incomplete data. 
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data. All were keenly interested yet all 
found difficulty in reconciling the case work 
point of view—which involves detail and 
emphasis on individual variations—with the 
statistical point of view—which emphasizes 
similarities and ignores details which though 
significant to the individual are not im- 
portant for the whole group of cases being 
studied. 

What are the purposes of statistical 
records? Why go to the trouble of com- 
piling statistics anyhow? We have found 
several uses for our statistics. They help 
to form a basis for the supervision and 
evaluation of individual workers. They 
serve an educational purpose in that we are 
able to tell our constituents and the public 
generally something of the type and extent 
of the work undertaken or accomplished. 
The most important reason for compiling 
statistics, however, it seems to us, is that 
they enable us more nearly to see our entire 
task and to comprehend how we do, or 
should, fit into a community program. If 
we are really carrying on social work we 
should be keenly interested in locating and 
removing the conditions which cause the 
social maladjustments which come to us for 
solution. In other words our own future 
program of activities and that of the com- 
munity of which we are a part must, if it is 
sound, be based upon the facts each agency 
secures about its own work. 

We plan to make a number of changes in 
the card for another year. (1) Red Cross 
chapters need to record under Problems Pre- 
sented the many requests for assistance in fil- 
ing reports or claims with the federal or state 
government. (2) The card will be simpli- 
fied by eliminating or reducing the sub- 
divisions under the different problem head- 
ings. During the past year, with the entire 
staff keenly interested and co-operating 
splendidly, the information shown by the 
checking of these subdivisions proved to be 
of little statistical value. The cost of the 





collection, to say nothing of the cost of com- 
pilation and analysis of the detailed data 
involved, is greater than is justified by the 
use made of the material. A statistical card 
has served its purpose if it points the way to 
further study and special analyses. The 
study of a particular type of problem, such 
as tuberculosis, would in all probability re- 
quire much more elaboration than would 
ordinarily be included on a statistical card. 
It would necessitate consulting the original 
case records, or making a study on a sepa- 
rate card over a definite period. Services 
Rendered needs revision but we have not 
yet been able to devise satisfactory changes. 

The success of the experiment—for, on 
the whole, we should say that it has been 
successful—may be explained in part-by the 
fact that we have tried to keep in mind that 
as the case load increases in seasons of 
stress the visitors, who are busy with their 
primary task—case work, have less and less 
time to collect statistics. It is better, in 
our opinion, to have a few well chosen facts 
reported consistently for all cases than to 
have many facts for a small proportion of 
the cases which may be far from typical. 
Partial statistics based on ragged returns 
may be actually misleading. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
DIRECT 


FRAUDULENT agent has been solicit- 
ing subscriptions to THe Famiy and 
The Public Health Nurse during the past 
year at a reduced subscription rate, and has 
pocketed the proceeds without getting in 
touch with us. We have of course made 
good with the subscribers in such cases and 
on their complaint have sent THe FAMILy 
for a year, since they were acting in good 
faith. 
It is best, in every case, to deal directly 
with the publisher or with some firm whom 
you know to be responsible. 
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EDITORIAL 


TAFF morale is one of those intangibles 
whose presence is recognizable, whose 
absence is deplorable, but whose culture 

is difficult to analyze. We take the sum of 
the opinions of a given staff and we are still 
far from achieving an infallible recipe for 
the development of esprit de corps. Our 
ingredients are personalities and do not lend 
themselves to the accurate weighing of 
scales and pint measures. Nevertheless, 
attempts at analysis have their uses and may 
produce tangible results. The Committee on 
Personnel Problems' has suggested some of 
the elements which promote or discourage 
staff morale and have a definite bearing on 
the efficiency and stability of case work 
staffs. 

The conclusions of the Visitors’ Council 
(composed of visitors and assistant district 
secretaries of family agencies) offer some 
additional insight into the problem from the 
point of view of the persons most involved. 
The reports given at the San Francisco 
meeting of this group came from only 
eight family agencies but there is enough 
variety in size and geographical location to 
warrant the assumption that they are fairly 
representative. 








*See page 163 of this issue. 
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Only one agency mentioned factors that 
break down staff morale: 


(1) Too frequent changes in executives. 

(2) The inequality in promotions as between 
men and women within the organization. 

(3) The feeling of dissatisfaction because of low 
salaries. 

(4) Too much familiarity between members of 
the staff, which tends to establish cliques or 
factions. 

(5) Disloyalty, gossip, or desire to shift the 
unpleasant task, which makes for ill feeling. 

(6) Too close supervision that does not develop 
initiative or individuality. 

(7) Getting visitors to do things by competitive 
methods. 

(8) Pressure of work due not to heavy case 
loads but to excessive office mechanics. 


Judging from this list, particularly the last 
two items, it isn’t the burden of case work 
that makes case workers unhappy, but the 
introduction of artificial stimuli and the 
crushing of individual initiative. 

On the positive side the report has a 
variety of suggestions: 


All eight visitors’ groups agreed that the per- 
sonal interest of the executives and the supervisors 
in each staff member is an important factor in staff 
morale. Some suggestions as to the ways in which 
this interest should be expressed were: placement 
of visitors:in districts where they would make the 
best adjustment, recognition of special abilities and 
encouraging individual experiments, consideration 
of the bes: interests of each staff member as well 
as the interest of the staff as a whole, giving con- 
structive criticism and helpful suggestions, and 
giving information regarding opportunities for new 
positions and advancement. One agency felt that 
it was not the job of the family welfare agency to 
attempt to make personality adjustments for 
workers on the staff, but the general opinion was 
that the executive and supervisors should give all 
assistance possible in making adjustments for staff 
members. 

The groups were unanimous in feeling that the 
quality of the staff personnel had much to do with 
staff morale. This involves the whole question of 
qualifications for social case workers and of the 
method of choosing the personnel. The more com- 
mon interests there are among staff members, the 
better the staff morale. 

Interest of all members in the staff as a whole 
is of course as important as interest of the execu- 
tives and the entire staff in each member. To build 
up staff morale the individual members should keep 
a professional view-point in relationship to the 
group. 

Office courtesy and consideration of others may 
seem to be obvious and expected, but they have a 
more far-reaching relationship to staff morale than 
one would at first suppose. Such things as con- 
sidering the time and work of others, permitting 
privacy in interviews, promptness in getting in re- 
ports, keeping to schedule, and being considerate 
and thoughtful affect the relationship between 
workers and facilitate the smooth working of the 
group. 

Uniformity in salary scale, size of case load, and 
basis of advancement prevent individual dissatisfac- 
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tion or a feeling of discrimination. All reporting 
groups seem to feel that as much uniformity as 
possible should be developed but that at the same 
time recognition should be made of special abili- 
ties. Some workers felt that salary increase 
should be a recognition of ability. 

It seems that the present basis of promotion is 
subjective and dependent upon the judgment of 
supervisors and executives, or the ability of the 
individual to make his ability known. Some groups 
suggest that staff morale would be promoted by a 
more uniform basis for advancement, possibly de- 
pending upon an objective record of ability. 

Office equipment has definite relationship to staff 
morale. Adequate office space permits privacy in 
interviewing. Adequate dictation facilities mean 
better records and less interference with other 
workers’ conferences or interviews. Sufficient 
supplies and office equipment save time and effort, 
cause less interference with the work of others, and 
have a conditioning influence on office courtesy. 
An office manual containing policies and regula- 
tions is a helpful part of office equipment. 

There is an intangible something about staff 
morale, but perhaps most of this is covered in the 
yery important factor of staff participation in the 
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formation of policies and matters of concern to all. 
Most organizations are glad for the visitors, as 
well as supervisors and executives, to offer sugges- 
tions and make contributions. Visitors are often 
the ones who get criticisms regarding the agency, 
and if they are fully informed regarding policies, 
they are more able to meet the criticism. Better 
spirit is created if all workers realize the pressure 
of the jobs of the other workers and understand 
the responsibilities of the different positions in the 
organization. 

Probably staff workers are much more 
sensitive to the lack of morale than are the 
executive and supervisor, and their feeling 
of helplessness in the face of difficult and 
unfair working conditions tends to extin- 
guish what little sense of esprit de corps 
may have survived. The infallible recipe 
which we are all hunting for may depend on 
something as obvious and simple as having 

. . . Ps 
executives and staff workers alike practice 
case work principles in staff relationships. 





THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF BEGGING 


HARLAN W. GILMORE 





Member of Research Staff, Department of Sociology, Vanderbilt University 


OVERNMENTS, from time imme- 

morial, have been passing laws of 

one type or another to stop begging. 
The early legal records of England and of 
other countries contain numerous statutes 
designed to free the public from beggars. 
But only in a very few instances and for 
comparatively short periods have these laws 
attained any appreciable degree of success. 
The beggar has practically defied legal 
control. 

With the development of organized social 
work in American cities the problem has 
become peculiarly pertinent. A rather large 
number of people are moved to give to 
“charity” by the dire picture of poverty 
which the beggar portrays on the street or at 
their door and, having given to organized 
social work, they expect the organizations 
which handle their funds to remove the 
beggars. The organizations, however, for 
reasons which we cannot now discuss, find 
that the work which they are able to do 
does not remove the beggars from the 
streets. These agencies, therefore, ia re- 
sponse to the pressure which is brought to 
bear on them, in turn’ put pressure on the 
legal authorities to secure suppression of 





begging. City governments usually respond 
by passing ordinances. Often, however, 
these legal restrictions are half-heartedly 
passed and half-heartedly enforced, and in 
most cases the beggar continues his solici- 
tations little molested. 

The problem of controlling begging may 
be attacked from three angles. In the first 
place, we may approach the problem of 
mendicancy from the standpoint of the 
beggar himself. The beggar is ostensibly 
a product of social, economic, or personal 
unadjustment, and to remove the causes of 
begging these unadjustments must be cor- 
rected. This work of correction belongs 
primarily to the social agencies and is cared 
for both in their case work and in their 
general programs for social betterment. 

Second, begging may be attacked from 
the angle of the giver. It is unquestionably 
true that “if the giver did not give, the 
beggar would not beg.” People might go 
hungry or cold but, if the giver did not give, 
they would not long continue to beg. The 
social agencies, receiving their support from 
the giving public and having the task of 
caring for cases of need, face the difficult 
problem of preserving the motives for giv- 
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ing but at the same time of educating the 
public to give through organizations rather 
than directly to the recipient. 

Third, the control of mendicancy may be 
considered as a problem of police control 
and suppression. While suppression has 
definite limitations, no method of control 
can be very successful without it. Begging 
brings such remunerative rewards to the 
skillful mendicant that the simple elimina- 
tion of needs does not stop the practice. 
The merits and demerits of police sup- 
pression will be taken up at a later point. 

It is evident that the social control of 
begging is, perhaps more than any other, a 
problem which requires co-ordination be- 
tween the police department and the social 
agencies. Any fruitful study, therefore, of 
the control of begging resolves itself into 
a review and analysis of the methods used 
in various cities to bring about co-operation 
between these agencies. At the present 
time most American cities have ordinances 
prohibiting begging, but in many cases these 
are so poorly enforced that a study of the 
ordinances in themselves gives little informa- 
tion on actual control. 

The methods employed in different cities 
to co-ordinate the agencies interested in the 
control of begging vary between the two 
extremes of informal co-operation and of 
compact co-ordination. In cities where in- 
formal co-operation is employed, each 
special agency goes its own way with no 
special co-ordination other than that which 
is effected by the community chest. The 
police department also goes its own way. 
Ordinarily the city has an ordinance pro- 
hibiting begging, and the police department 
enforces it in a more or less haphazard 
fashion. The social agencies discredit giv- 
ing to mendicants as much as possible and 
in some cases carry on definite publicity 
campaigns with the purpose of educating 
the public to give to organized philanthropy 
rather than to beggars. The methods used 
in New Orleans are perhaps typical of this 
type of co-operation. According to a social 
work executive in that city: 


As far as I know New Orleans has done little to 
control begging on the streets. Of course we have 
an ordinance which makes it necessary for the 
person begging on the street to be in possession of 
a license obtained from the police. This is not 
always complied with. 
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To eliminate some of the begging we are re- 
ligious in our attempt to reply to all letters which 
refer such cases to us and have advised them to 
give nothing to those who apply at their doors and 
to refer the one in need to a social agency. 

The Community Chest during its campaigns has 
given this problem a great deal of publicity. We 
feel that there has been some improvement, and 
that the public is really beginning to appreciate the 
problem which social agencies face with those who 


beg. 

In cities where compact co-ordination is 
provided, the social agencies recognize the 
beggar as representative of the most diffi- 
cult cases of maladjustment with which 
they have to deal. They therefore set up a 
definite organization to co-ordinate the work 
of the agencies themselves in dealing with 
this particular problem. Through such an 
organization the facilities of all the special- 
ized organizations in the community are 
made available for the correction and re- 
habilitation of beggars. Thus all the 
agencies which make provision for the 
blind, the crippled, the aged, the unem- 
ployed, the homeless, and the sick, formally 
co-ordinate their efforts to rehabilitate 
mendicants. In addition, a working agree- 
ment is made with the police department so 
that these facilities for rehabilitation are 
made available in cases where they are 
needed, and the police department takes 
upon itself the task of suppressing profes- 
sional forms of begging. Ordinarily one 
agency serves as a clearing house for all 
cases referred by the police, and calls in 
the aid of other agencies as they are needed. 
Such plans are employed in Boston, Louis- 
ville, Minnearolis, Nashville, and many other 
cities. The Boston plan has been described 
by a member of the mendicancy committee: 


Street begging in Boston is dealt with by a com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies. The 
Committee is composed of representatives of the 
agencies having facilities for dealing with the type 
of persons most likely to be engaged in street beg- 
ging. For instance, on the committee is the Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Aid Society (which specializes 
in homeless men, particularly on the industrial 
side), the Director of the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion in the State Department of Education, the 
Director of the State Division of the Blind, a 
representative of the Overseers of Public Welfare, 
one from the Federated Jewish Charities, the Chief 
Probation Officer of the Municipal Court, the 
General Agent of the Boston Provident Associ- 
ation, and othe:s having a special interest in the 
problem. 

The Police Commissioner some years ago ap- 
pointed two special officers, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for warning all street beggars and 
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directing them to the Industrial Aid Society. Here 
they were interviewed, and directed to other 
agencies when the problem was not such as could 
be handled to the best advantage by the Industrial 
Aid Society. However, since most of the men 
were single and their problem was chiefly one of 
unemployment, most of the work has actually been 
done by the Industrial Aid Society in co-operation 
with the Division of Rehabilitation of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Of those with families, some 
were referred to the Family Welfare Society, some 
to the Federated Jewish Charities, some to the 
Overseers of Public Welfare, and some to the 
Division of the Blind. 

If the person persisted in begging after being 
warned, he was arrested and taken into court.! 

The plans used in other cities which at- 
tempt a formal control of begging employ 
the same principles as those used in Boston, 
but in many cases the co-ordination is not 
so complete. In some cases, such as 
Chicago, it is difficult to secure the coopera- 
tion of the police department, and the 
agencies are forced to combine to handle 
the problem as best they can without legal 
aid. In other cases, especially in smaller 
cities, most of the case work is done by 
one social agency, and a simple agreement 
with the police department is all that is 
needed. 

Growing out of the experience which 
numerous cities have had with these dif- 
ferent plans of control, there seem to be 
several principles essential to any successful 
method of social control: 

First, police suppression must be paral- 


*See “An Attempt to Eliminate Street Begging,” 
by Stockton Raymond, THe Famiry, May, 1925, 
page 81. 


leled by adequate plans for relief and re- 
habilitation. Beggars cannot be abolished 
by an act of fiat; police suppression alone 
has never met with any appreciable degree 
of success. 

Second, the social agencies themselves 
must take the initiative in securing police 
co-operation. At the present time at least, 
public opinion cannot be depended upon to 
produce the constant pressure necessary for 
effective control. The public generally still 
believes that if want is abolished the beggar 
will not beg, and it lays the responsibility 
for the elimination of mendicancy at the 
door of the social service agencies. 

Third, special mendicancy officers must 
be appointed and charged with the full re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the law. The 
policeman on a regular beat cannot be de- 
pended upon. He knows he is not expected 
to enforce every law to the letter, and to 
arrest a “poor, helpless beggar” is a task 
which he detests most. At best police sup- 
pression can only curb begging on the 
streets in the down town section. It can 
do little to control beggars who operate in 
stores, offices, and residential sections. 

And fourth, all programs of suppression 
and alleviation must be accompanied or 
preceded by a publicity or educational cam- 
paign which will encourage the public to 
direct their funds to social agencies rather 
than to the individual beggars. As long as 
the public gives freely to beggars little can 
be done to bring mendicancy under control. 





THE RECREATION INTERVIEW’ 


CLAUDIA WANNAMAKER 
Supervisor of Recreation, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


to the Institute for Juvenile Research 

for examination. A complete statis- 
tical study of this group would include pages 
of classifications and tables. Many different 
communities are represented by this number, 
as well as homes of widely varying condi- 
tions. There are both boys and girls, and 
ages range from infancy to eighteen years. 


) ACH year some 1,200 children come 


* One of a series of studies from the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. Adler, 
Director. Series C, No. 143. This article is in 


four parts, Part I appearing in this issue and 
Parts II, III and IV in subsequent issues. 


The reasons underlying requests for ex- 
aminations are as varied as other particulars 
of these children’s lives. Perhaps the indi- 
vidual is an only child who has been spoiled 
by adoring relatives; on the other hand he 
may come from a large family where 
competition for recognition is keen. Some 
of the children are mentally retarded ; others 
have not had tasks and responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their mental ability and have 
therefore become “ problem children.” Some 
are from “broken homes ” and the difficulty 
appears as a logical relationship Letween 
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cause and effect. Others are from homes 
where brothers and sisters are apparently 
well adjusted and the child that has come for 
examination is the only one who has caused 
any anxiety. 

It would be difficult to find any one symp- 
tom, or cause, or effect, common to all the 
children admitted to the Institute. Aside 
from the necessity of maintaining life, per- 
haps the greatest common denominator of 
this group is play. And perhaps this funda- 
mental desire of childhood is the strongest 
link between the children who are examined 
at child guidance clinics throughout the 
country and the so-cailed “ normal ” children 
who have only “average”’ difficulties inci- 
dental to growing up. 

For the past eight years the Institute, 
through its Recreation Service, has at- 
tempted to study this common denominator 
of play in its various forms of expression. 
One angle of approach to this study has 
been the recreation interview. In this in- 
terview the examiner talks to the child about 
the play activities he has experienced and 
enjoys and, in addition to actual perform- 
ance, his philosophy of play is sought. The 
explanation is that the examiner is interested 
to know “ what a good time means to dif- 
ferent people.” The child’s right to his own 
definition of a good time is emphasized, as 
well as the light which his opinions in the 
matter will throw upon the study. The 
subtle flattery of having one’s opinion sought 
is as effectual with children as it is with 
adults. As a matter of fact, the subject 
matter is one that the usual child considers 
of vital importance; other details of his life 
are relatively unimportant—things which 
every child must concede in order to have 
friendly relations with the adults who con- 
sider them so essential. It is not strange, 
therefore, that children respond graciously 
to the recreation interview, and the adult 
who makes the inquiry is often considered 
quite intelligent, especially if she is careful 
not to assume a “ grown-up,” patronizing 
manner of asking questions. During the 
course of the interview it is not at all un- 
usual to hear such spontaneous expressions 
as, “ This is lots of fun”; “I like to talk this 
way ”’; “ Did you think I wouldn't like this? 
Why, I love it”; “ This is good stuff.” 

In the series of four papers of which this 


October 


is the first, the Recreation Service of the 
Institute will give the results of recreation 
interviews with children in three age groups, 
namely: 4 to 8 years; 9 to 12 years; 12 to 
16 years. Inasmuch as play development is 
so closely related to physical, mental, and 
emotional growth, the salient characteristics 
of each group from a developmental stand- 
point will be mentioned briefly in order to 
furnish a background of understanding. 
The fourth paper will discuss the recrea- 
tional experiences of parents and their effect 
upon attitudes toward children’s play. 


PART I 
Age Group, Four to Eight Years 


In accordance with the scale of measure- 
ment used at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, the average height for the child 
of 4 years is 39 inches, while the average 
weight is 35 pounds. The child of 8 years 
might range in height from 47 to 53 inches, 
and in weight from 50 to 64 pounds 
(Baldwin Scale). As a rule boys are some- 
what heavier than girls of the same age. 
Between these ages physical development is 
gradual, the only significant feature being 
the period of second dentition which has its 
onset at about the age of 7. The Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago has listed the 
following accomplishments for children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 6 years: At 4 
years of age the usual child may be expected 
to, (1) Serve himself at table; (2) Dress 
himself and lace his shoes; (3) Comb his 
hair; (4) Wait on himself at toilet; at his 
5th and 6th birthdays he should show 
greater skill and ease in all of these accom- 
plishments and should assume responsibility 
for the regularity of his health habits.” 

The intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment of the child in this age group is 
merged in his play life. Someone has said, 
“Children do not play because they are 
young; they have their youth that they may 
play as surely as they have their legs that 
they may walk.” And so the child from 4 
to 8 years plays his way into physical, in- 
tellectual, and social development. In gen- 
eral, he may be expected to like and do 
certain things at certain ages, but no hard 
and fast schedule for his progress may be 
set. Luella Palmer, in Play Life in the First 
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Eight Years,’ has classified the play of this 


period as follows: (1) Sense plays; 
(2) Movement plays; (3) Social play; 
(4) Language play; (5) Ball play; 


(6) Dramatic play. The following descrip- 
tion of these various forms of play expres- 
sion has been taken from her book: 


At 4 a fairly good control has been gained over 
the senses; a child has tasted and handled many 
things. He has made all kinds of noises for the 
pleasure not only of producing them, but also of 
listening to them. He now wishes to test his con- 
trol of the senses with that of some other child, or 
to gain social recognition when he has accom- 
plished some feat. This social play begins as early 
as the third or fourth year and at 4 or 5 years of 
age the child begins to appreciate rules. At first he 
might wish to play all parts of the game, but as he 
develops, the games should call for different kinds 
of action so that different parts must be taken. 
Sense plays include games of seeing, hearing, of 
touch, of taste and smell, increasing in skill as 
the child progresses from the 4th to the 8th year. 
They are expressed in such games as hiding and 
finding; hide and seek; who stoops last; magical 
music, still water, no moving. In the sense plays a 
child is trying to gain or to test control over his 
five senses; in movement plays he is gaining or 
testing control over the motions of his body or his 
extremities. The child of 4 wants to walk and run, 
climb and jump most of his waking hours. He 
imitates many of the actions he sees around him. 
He runs like a horse or a dog, and flies like a bird. 
His ball play at that age is bouncing and tossing 
the ball without trying to catch it. In the 5th year 
the child makes for himself more difficult tests 
with regard to his control over balance and various 
ways of moving. He hops on one foot, or walks 
along a crack in the pavement, or jumps down 
steps. He skips at first with one foot and later 
with two. A child of 6 years tries to jump the 
rope, to slide, to whirl around, to hop a certain 
distance on one foot. Previously, it has been a 
great feat to perform the act; now he begins to set 
a certain limit as a goal. Imitation becomes more 
exact and varied. 


The onset of school attendance at this 
time enlarges the child’s horizon, furnishing 
him not only a larger audience than he had 
at home, but also greater competition for 
recognition. “In the 7th year the plays 
to test skill become more social in their 
character. The child now tries to jump 
farther than his playmates, or to run faster 
or to slide longer.” Now the ball must be 
caught when it is bounced or tossed or the 
child loses his turn, 


At the 8th year the plays for control of bodily 
actions have become almost wholly social games of 
contest. Movement plays are often rhythmical in 
character and lead toward gymnastics or dancing 
in later years. 

In manual play, 
the mere moving of material; 


at 4 years, there is pleasure in 
at 8 years much of 


*Ginn & Co., 1916. 
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the joy lies in the result accomplished. This play 
includes such occupations as blocks, simple sewing, 
cutting and folding, working with clay or plasti- 
cene, and simple raffia work. By the 7th year 
intense interest in blocks is waning, and more diffi- 
cult manual tasks may be carried out. 

In dramatic play, as early as the 4th year, ideas 
are becoming related to each other so that the child 
can play with the thought of sequence. He puts on 
his hat, goes to the market; returns with the meat 
and cooks it for dinner. Such connected stories 
will be acted out if nothing interesting happens to 
distract his attention. So he goes through the day 
taking first one character and then another, but 
always playing the leading part. By the 7th year 
the child is ready to become subordinate in dra- 
matic play, if he does not sustain the part for any 
length of time and has other opportunity for being 
the principal character. Dramatizations are now 
becoming connected with the stories which the 
child hears or with the pictures he sees. In the 
8th year children feel the pleasure of having the 
play well acted as a whole and will be willing to 
take the part assigned to them. The plays about 
the actual experiences which still call for imagina- 
tion are store, house, fireman, etc. 

Picture books are the first story books and the 
stories for the 4-year-old include those of familiar 
happenings. In the 5th year the stories may be 
myths, fairy tales, ethical stories, humorous stories 
or those which interpret an actual experience, or 
poems. Beginning school attendance, as a rule, 
stimulates the child to read things for himself 
instead of being entirely dependent upon others, 
and this tendency increases with the general de- 
velopment of the child. 


The caution not to set a definite schedule 
for the child’s rate of development in play 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. At the 
Institute it is found that many conditions 
may enter into the play picture. Perhaps 
the child is under-developed, physically or 
intellectually ; his motor co-ordination may 
be at fault. He may be an only child who 
has been deprived of the joy of playing with 
other children ; perhaps his parents are over- 
solicitous and afraid to have him venture 
into any play situation in which he might 
get hurt. Often the presence of an older 
brother or sister will stimulate the child to 
desire play somewhat advanced for his age. 
As a rule, however, the child of 8 years or 
younger may be tolerated by the older 
group, but he is seldom an integral part of 
it. He himself may not be aware of the 
distinction between the two and proudly tells 
of his baseball play and his membership in 
this or that gang. The same principle ap- 
plies to sex differences in play in this age 
group. In general, boys and girls of 8 years 
play together comfortably. At the age of 4 
or 5 years, boys seldom possess dolls, but 
they often handle them in playing house. 
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At 7 or 8 years boys may still play house 
with girls, but they usually assume the more 
masculine role of going out to an imaginary 
job. If, however, a boy has an older 
brother to whom certain games are in the 
girlish category; or if the children in the 
community have a distinct consciousness in 
the matter of sex differences in play, he will 
quite probably turn up his nose at the merest 
suggestion of his playing house or London 
Bridge, and say disdainfully, “ That’s girl 
stuff.” 

In the recreational interviewing of chil- 
dren of 4 to 8 years of age, one should be 
careful not to tire the child with detailed 
inquiries. He has not learned to verbalize 
his play experiences and his degree of con- 
centration must be taken into account. 
Likewise, he should not be restricted unduly 
in the matter of physical expression—sitting 
quietly and talking about play is not usual at 
this age, and during the course of an inter- 
view it may be necessary to allow the child 
to stand, walk around the room, or even 
demonstrate a few of his “stunts” such as 
turning somersaults and jumping. 

Two recreation interviews have been 
chosen, to illustrate the play usual to the 
4 to 8 year period: 

James, who is 5 years old, lives in a 
suburban town near Philadelphia ; the family 
includes both parents, James, a younger 
brother, and a younger sister. At the time 
of the interview the boy was visiting his 
paternal relatives in Chicago, where he 
stayed from May to October. He is some- 
what tall for his age and well built, and has 
had only minor illnesses up to this time. He 
is very active and talkative, and was con- 
sidered by the examiner more resourceful 
than the “average ” 5 year old child. Dur- 
ing the recreation interview the child was 
restless and, like other children of his age 
group, preferred activity to talking about it. 
He made many irrelevant remarks, some of 
which are omitted from the following ac- 
count. Almost every statement was ac- 
companied by some physical demonstration 
of it. Altogether, the interview lasted ap- 
proximately twenty minutes. 

James has a number of playthings, in- 
cluding rubber balls, “one sled for me and 
one for my brother. Once it snowed so 
hard it got all covered and one of the bad 
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Smith kids helped me to get it out.” (His 
mother does not allow him to play with the 
Smith children next door.) He has a 
scooter and an iron elephant “so you can 
slap it on the floor and it won't break.” 
There are blocks, crayons, and a sand box 
“and lots of other things.” He allows other 
children to play with his things “if they 
are very good and do not break them.” 

The friends with whom he plays are 
Margaret and Paula Rose and Donald and 
Raymond. He likes Margaret the best of 
all because “‘ she’s nicer; at a party she had 
to take a partner and she said she’d rather 
be mine.” All these friends live in Chicago; 
his friends in Philadelphia are “ awful bad. 
My mother doesn’t want me to play with 
them.” (Evidently still thinking about the 
“bad Smith kids.’ ) 

James has fights with his friends only “ if 
they are trying to fight me. I could break 
their leg. I can keep burglars out of our 
house. I’d have a butcher knife on the side 
of my bed and throw it at them.” (A 
burglar broke into his grandparents’ house 
a few days previous to the interview.) He 
likes to play in the sand making “ frog 
houses”; he can turn a somersault—*‘ Do 
you want to see me do it?” (demonstrates ) ; 
he can swim—*“ but they don’t think I can” 
(referring to the adults in his family). He 
enjoys playing ring around the rosy, hide 
and seek, farmer in the dell, and tag. Some- 
times he plays with dolls: “I put them in 
bed with me and let them sleep; Grandma 
takes them out ‘cause she’s afraid they’ll 
break.” He plays train and circus: “I’m 
the whole circus. I’m the elephant and the 
bear and the circus man. I belong in a 
band that stands still.” When he plays 
Santa Claus he dresses up and gives out 
presents to each member of the family. 
Sometimes he pretends to be a dentist. “I 
work on teeth; it takes a long time.” His 
tools are the nut cracker and picks and he 
uses nut meats for fillings. His grand- 
parents and aunt are the patients, and some- 
times his friends. The chief difficulty in 
using friends is that they “want to be 
dentist, too.” (This play was begun shortly 
after the child’s first trip to the dentist.) 
When he builds things he makes an elephant 
house and an elephant cage: “I’ve been 
trying to catch a bird in a bird cage in 
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Philadelphia.” He has put a long board in 
his rope swing and when he whirls around 
on it “it goes like an aeroplane.” He does 
not like to draw—* It’s not much fun but 
most children think it is.” He looks at the 
funny pictures in the paper; he does not 
remember their names. He likes a story 
‘about a gander ” and his grandmother and 
aunt tell him stories about “ jaguars and 
crabs.” Once he went to a picture show 
with his aunt and saw “a horse running.” 


Mary, 8 years of age, was referred to the 
Institute by her mother who considered her 
“nervous and too easily excited.’ Upon 
examination it was found that the child was 
well developed physically and mentally, and 
therefore energetic and inclined to be on 
the go most of her waking hours. The 
mother was a worrier who exaggerated the 
behavior of her child, so that in this case 
the problem was one of reassuring her and 
explaining the usual behavior of an 8 year 
old. 

According to the social history, the family, 
consisting of the parents, Mary, and a baby 
sister, live in a suburban neighborhood. The 
father makes a “comfortable” salary, but 
some financial pressure is felt in the building 
of a six-room bungalow home. For this 
reason the mother does all her work, al- 
though her neighbors usually have servants. 
Throughout the recreation interview, which 
lasted about 30 minutes, the child was 
friendly and interested. In fact, she was so 
eager to talk about her good times her 
words almost “tumbled over each other.” 
It was found that she has an ample equip- 
ment for play, including skates and a 
tricycle; material for imitative and con- 
structive play such as dolls, doll furniture, 
modelling clay, and water colors. The 
family owns an automobile, piano, radio, and 
victrola. Of all her playthings Mary pre- 
fers her skates and her doll. She likes to 
share her playthings with her friends, but 
her chief difficulty is that her mother insists 
on her letting the baby play with her dolls 
and the baby has already broken four of 
them. Mary likes such games as farmer 
in the dell, hide and seek, and cop and 
robber. In the last mentioned, she prefers 
the role of robber because she likes “ being 
chased.” She and her friends have made 
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up a game which they call “the king and 
the servant.”” In this play the servant must 
do everything commanded by the king and, 
while she prefers to be king, she is willing 
to “take her turn.’ When she plays dolls 
alone she imagines fanciful tales in which 
she and the dolls figure as queens and 
princesses. Usually, however, her activity 
is in connection with playing house with 
four other girls. Sometimes the boys play 
with them and are the fathers. ‘“ They have 
jobs and come in just for meals.” Mary 
gives her dolls names that sound pretty to 
her, such as “ Rose Mary” and “Harriet 
Jean.” She is usually content with the role 
her friends assign to her as she thinks the 
majority should rule. In playing house and 
school they nearly always choose her for the 
“mother” and the “teacher.” However, 
in playing store, she is a “customer” as 
the group prefers another girl for the “ store 
lady.” In her day dreams she is a “ queen” 
or a “business lady.” As the “ business 
lady” she can “just see herself” taking 
dictation and writing on the typewriter. 
There is not much time for day dreaming, 
though, as most of the time is spent in 
playing with her friends or helping her 
mother with the housework. At such times 
she and her mother often pretend to play 
“Come to See’’—that is, if her mother is 
not too busy. Sometimes her father dances 
with her in the evening but his usual play 
with the family is taking them on automo- 
bile trips and on picnics during the summer. 

Mary is “ crazy ” about swimming, which 
she does in dog paddle style. She is going 
to learn to ice skate next winter. Once she 
helped some boys make a little shack in the 
back yard and she likes to whittle boats. 
Usually, however, her handwork is limited 
to sewing; she has made an apron for her 
mother, a table cloth set, some handkerchiefs 
and doll clothes. On rainy days “ when 
there is nothing much to do”’ she likes to 
draw pictures “out of her head” (free 
hand), of “ queens and houses and people.” 
Mary reads the “funnies,” preferring 
“Little Orphan Annie” because “ she says 
such cute things.” The books she has 
especially enjoyed were Heidt, Treasure 
Island, The Little Lame Prince, fairy 


stories, and When We Were Very Young. 
She goes to the movies very seldom and 
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then they are carefully selected by her 
mother, “because she doesn’t want me to 
see shooting and things like that.”” Mary 
has had music lessons for the past six 
months. On the whole, she enjoys them, 
but “ just at first” she always finds it irri- 
tating to be called in from play to practice. 
Dancing lessons have been given in connec- 
tion with her gymnasium class at school. 
Each year she attends the children’s con- 
certs given at her school by the “ Little 
Symphony Orchestra.” She likes them but 
she cannot remember any of the selections 
she has heard. 

On the whole, Mary gets along well with 
her friends. Occasionally they have slight 
quarrels about “ whose turn is next” but 
they are usually settled quickly. The boys 
call her ‘ Gabbie’’ which she doesn’t mind 
because “I do talk an awful lot.””. The four 
friends with whom she plays most fre- 
quently are liked equally well, and she has 


‘ 


October 
never had a “ best” friend (quite usual at 
this age). 

E. R. Murray and Henrietta Brown 


Smith, in their delightful book, The Child 
Under Eight* summarize the period of 4 
to 8 years: 


A young child is a stranger in an unknown, un- 
tried country; he has many strange promptings 
that seek for satisfaction. He feels crudely and 
fiercely and he must act without delay as a result 
of these emotions. He is like a tourist in a new 
country, fresh and eager, and with a similar holi- 
day spirit of adventure. The stimulation of the 
new arouses a desire to interpret, to investigate and 
to ask questions. Picture such a young tourist 
buttonholed by a blasé guide, who has forgotten 
what first impressions meant; who insisted on 
accompanying him wherever he went; regulating 
his procedure by telling him just what should be 
observed and how to do so; pouring out informa- 
tion so premature as to be obnoxious; correcting 
his taste; subduing his enthusiasm; and modifying 
even his behavior. The tourist would presumably 
pay off the unwelcome guide, but the children 
cannot. 


* Longmans Green, 1919. 





RELIEF FROM THE CLIENT’S VIEWPOINT 


HE following letters were received 

simultaneously from a client who has 

for some time reluctantly been receiv- 
ing financial assistance. The father of the 
family is a low wage earner, the mother has 
tuberculosis and has had five periods of 
sanatorium care during which the family 
was under the care of a children’s agency 
and the children placed away from home. 
In the winter of 1925-26 the parents were 
anxious to have their family reunited. The 
mother was at home, in a very unhappy 
state because of the separation from her 
children, and for this reason making no 
progress ; the children were in a foster home 
and were making slow progress because of 
their unhappiness over the separation. It 
was, therefore, decided to try the children 
at home. Inasmuch as the father’s earning 
capacity was limited and his earnings did 
not cover the necessities of the family, the 
children’s agency referred them to a family 
society. 

January 25, 1927. 

Best FriEND AND ComRADE Miss L: 

You will be surprised to hear from me so sud- 
denly. But I cannot wait any longer. I do not 
feel very strong. It may happen then I 
will remain with my opinion of you unexpressed 


and I positively want you and all of your comrades 
to know that I know how to appreciate the good 
that all of you do, knowing how much good you 
did for me. I realize that I am not the only one 
for whom you do good. Words fail to express my 
most heartfelt and innermost and warmest feelings 
for all you did for me and my family for years. A 
trifle—years! Dear Miss L, if a person would 
have come to me and told me all this, I don’t know 
what I would have thought, but as it occurred to 
me, I know it is so. You cannot do any more for 
suffering people. One who does not need people’s 
help cannot believe that the charities do so much 
for the community. Only poor I can appreciate it. 
I feel the warm hearts and broad, open hands who 
helped me. To my sorrow they helped me with 
all—doctors, nurses, reared six children with every 
possible means and even put in a good caretaker— 
isn’t this marvelous! How many people do it? Is 
there any means of measuring the good that they 
do? Dear Miss L, I am putting aside all my work 
to write you this letter. You surely must have 
thought that it was not nice of me, that I do not 
understand that you are doing so much for me and 
my children, and that I am taking everything as if 
it were my due. No, Miss L, I know differently. 
It is not my due. Now I am writing this letter to 
you so that if you do think so of me, to dismiss it 
from your thoughts. Now I ask you, my dear 
Miss L, that I hope my children will become honest 
citizens and able to be self-supporting. Please 
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keep an eye on them and see that they learn from 
you to be honest and good to humanity. From me, 
gratefully, EstTHER COHEN 
Dean Mus L: January 25, 1927. 

I am speaking to you as if you were a relative 
of mine. I feel as if we have known each other 
for years. The confidence and trust I have in you 
are boundless. To come to the point: The Chari- 
ties were organized and are supported by under- 
standing people, but their goodness is so great that 
they overlook a little. I don’t know if I will be 
able to express my thoughts and tell you every- 
thing I want to, because as you know, I have just 
one table where I can write and when I am dis- 
turbed I cannot concentrate. 

To return to the subject, the fact that the good 
people overlook a little bit destroys their goodness. 
According to my opinion, the giving of charity is 
very noble, but for the recipient it is not much of 
a blessing. Nothing should be given. I am trying 
to make this story short. For instance, a man or 
a woman is sick. If the sick person is in need, the 
healthy ones should do their duty to the family 
while the father or mother struggles along for a 
short time until the sick one is stronger. And 
when you good people have helped the sick one to 
recover and to return to his beloved ones whom he 
left behind—who have struggled without wife, hus- 
band, mother, or father—when they are all re- 
united, then all the pining hearts will rejoice as 
long as fate permits. Their contentment and con- 
geniality will last forever. In this respect 1 want 
to say that you are too good. When it comes to 
sickness, you want to heal the sick person—the 
father or the mother whose ever misfortune it is— 
you take away the burden of the care of the chil- 
dren. One half becomes free. In the beginning 
it is bitter, but little by little they get used to it— 
no children, no responsibility, things just drifting 
along. The ties get looser and later when they 
are re-united they feel like strangers to each other. 
The father feels that the responsibility of the chil- 
dren is hard and the mother likewise. 

Dear Miss L, if I had been a healthy woman and 
would not have had to come to the charities, except 
as a contributor, I would express my opinion. 
Surely you know better than I what you are doing. 
You devote so much effort, time, and money. 
Much would have been spared if you would help 
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in another way. Don’t break up families. A 
father and a mother have to remain with their 
children. A father or mother having children has 
to do every possible thing to help them. Why take 
away the burden from the family? Parents must 
work hard for their children, only in this way can 
they respect each other. Everything would be 
calm and pleasant, but when you separate families 
each member gets used to another kind of life. 
They get used to other customs, better or worse; 
one cannot understand the other, they cannot agree. 
It is not your fault that it ends this way. You try 
to do your best. You, who are well educated, 
surely must know that a mother is the best thing 
in the world. You can’t get it for money. The 
same applies to the father. When the family is 
together you want to be good to the family; see 
that the captain controls the ship properly. Don’t 
give any money; don’t waste time and effort. See 
that the father of the family has a suitable position 
and earns a livelihood for them, and the home life 
will be adjusted. You will save time, work, and 
money, and the family will not be embarrassed. A 
trifle to be dependent and to have to come to other 
people! Prevent a father or mother from losing 
their pride. The shame of receiving! God! The 
whole family is ruined then. I would have had 
much more to write but I don’t know if you will 
understand my letter because my language is 
strange to you. You will surely read this letter 
and wonder with what ease I say these things. 
But do not think so, because a sick woman writes 
this, a mother of six small children. Every word 
that is written here is only a form of ink. Don’t 
think, good people, that whoever is assisted by you 
wants to receive. No one shall come to this con- 
dition. Work is sweet. Let it be hard or light 
work—only work. 

I wish you success in your noble work, and 
excuse me, good people, I don’t mean to criticise 
any one with my writing. I’m only thinking to 
myself that if we would not have been assisted by 
you we would not be so dependent. It is not your 
fault. You try to do your best, but do not think 
that I don’t understand that a life such as mine is 
not worth while. I exist only for the sake of my 
children so that they may be able to say “ mother.” 
To record the life of a sick person—how the sick 
feels—I am not able to express today. I remain 
the same very unhappy Mrs. CoHEN 
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ARRIAGE Laws anp DECISIONS IN THE 
Unirep States: Geoffrey May. Russell 

Sage Foundation, 1929, 476 pp. 
This manual, intended perhaps primarily for 
social workers, is the best law book in its field. 
Treatises on domestic relations such as Schouler’s, 


and articles in law encyclopedias attempt to gen- 
eralize as to the law of all the states. This book 
states concisely the, iaw of each state. The subject 
is first aralyzed and the administrative and social 
as well as legal problem of each topic is compe- 
tently stated. Then the law of each state is set 
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out topic by topic with admirable clarity. The 
device of printing statute law in Roman type, and 
judge-made law in italics aids greatly. Mr. May 
has digested not merely the decisions of appellate 
courts, but of the lower courts as well—some 2,500 
cases in all—a task too large to be attempted by 
any other author. 

The reviewer, who has had occasion to sum- 
marize the law of Pennsylvania and appreciates its 
difficulties, is impressed with the thoroughness and 
skill of the author. The subject of common law 
marriage (in Pennsylvania) for example is boiled 
down to one page of accurately stated propositions. 
No field of law, perhaps, better exemplifies the say- 
ing that hard cases make bad law. Mr. May does 
not attempt to philosophize on this vexed question 
as Koegel does in so illuminating a manner, nor 
does he attempt to state the law as more logical 
than the judges make it. 

Mr. May expresses a view held by many well 
informed persons, including the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Uniform Marriage 
Laws, that marriages under special forms (such as 
Quaker marriages) are allowed only to members 
of the sects which have these forms. Such is not 
the law of Pennsylvania where the statute has a 
special form of license for persons who desire to 
solemnize their marriages themselves and without 
a minister. This form is open to all who desire to 
use it, whether Quaker, Jew, or atheist. It seems 
so clear that what is lawful for Quakers should 
be lawful for all citizens, that it would appear 
reasonable to expect similar provisions in other 
states. ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 2D 


IDDLETOWN: A Stupy IN CONTEM- 
M PORARY AMERICAN CuLTuRE: Robert S. 
and Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace, 

N. Y., 1929, 550 pp. 

Surely there is something good “in Denmark” 
when such a book as Middletown: A Study in Con- 
temporary Culture may be found in the show win- 
dow of nearly every city bookstore. Not many 
years ago it would have seemed incredible that 
any social survey could achieve the distinction of 
a big seller in the book trade. This, however, 
Middletown has accomplished and this alone would 
attract the attention of the social worker. The 
reader soon understands its popularity, for it is a 
genius of a book. 

Nothing brings out its significance more than a 
comparison with a famous social survey of an 
earlier period. For example, procure a volume of 
Charles Booth’s ponderous study of The Life and 
Labor of the People of London. Contrast some of 
its pages with similar discussion in Middletown. 
Much sociological change has flowed under the 
bridge since that first study, and the work of the 
Lynds brings out clearly the superiority of present 
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technique. Middletown sinks deeper into the life 
of the people and gives us an understanding that 
earlier surveys could not do. Indeed, the reader’s 
impression is that the book takes us into the very 
marrow of this western city and we feel that we 
know it as one who for many years has been 
familiar with its streets. It takes skill to bring 
forth such a book, but with extraordinary art the 
authors keep themselves concealed. 

From the first page to the last, it is a veritable 
guide book to the life of thought, feeling, and 
activity of the individuals who compose this urban 
unit. A preacher called to one of its churches or 
an itinerant peddler getting orders for soap would 
find in the book the information that he would 
wish before starting upon his enterprise. Inci- 
dentally the book also explains why sociology does 
not have greater influence upon the social worker 
as was impressed upon me as I turned from ab- 
stracting the jargon of certain sociological articles, 
whose thinness of thought was covered by an 
elaborate wrapping of words, to this review. 
Middletown is a sociological classic and if it is 
imitated all the better for the science. 

The study concentrates about six major activi- 
ties: getting a living; making a home; training the 
young; using leisure in various forms of play, art, 
and so on; engaging in religious practices; engag- 
ing in community activities. In so far as possible 
in these departmental discussions comparison is 
made with conditions in the city in the year 1890. 
This base line of comparison is chosen because 
from that time there is a greater quantity of data. 
The purpose of the authors is stated as the “aim 
to present a dynamic, functional study of the con- 
temporary life of this specific American community 
in the light of the trends of changing behavior ob- 
servable in it during the past thirty-five years,” 
and the reader will agree that this high purpose 
has been achieved. 

Although the reader concerned with family prob- 
lems will find the entire book fascinating and 
profitable, he will be most interested in section 2, 
“ Making a Home,” which treats in four chapters 
housing, marriage, child care, and housekeeping. 

The authors open the family discussion with 
housing. It is true that the house is merely the 
shell of the home, but the family can no more exist 
without it than can the turtle. Middletown lots 
are growing smaller and the newer houses more 
compact (page 94). Backyards are ceasing to be 
for the overflow of family activities and recreation 
and are becoming primarily storage places (page 
95). In the history of the family how much more 
interpretative are backyards than front! 

As a mark of progress there is the advent of the 
sleeping porch, the demand for greater light space 
(page 96), and the usual American evolution of the 
bath tub (page 97). It is impressive to notice the 
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inconsistency of the housing situation when primi- 
tive backyard water and sewerage habits exist be- 
side the automobile, electric washer, and vacuum 
cleaner in spots where perhaps the enterprising 
salesman has hustled the family along in its use 
of inventions. On page 99 we have a description 
that brings out the flavor of the book: 


The poorer working man, coming home after his 
nine and a half hours on the job, walks up the fre- 
quently unpaved street, turns in at a bare yard 
littered with a rusty velocipede or worn-out auto- 
mobile tires, opens a sagging door and enters the 
living room of his home. From this room the 
whole house is visible—the kitchen with table and 
floor swarming with flies and often strewn with 
bread crusts, orange skins, torn papers, and lumps 
of coal and wood; the bedrooms with soiled, heavy 
quilts falling off the beds. The worn green shades 
hanging down at a tipsy angle admit only a flecked 
half-light upon the ornate calendars or enlarged 
colored portraits of the children in heavy gilt 
frames tilted out at a precarious angle just below 
the ceiling. The whole interior is musty with stale 
odors of food, clothing, and tobacco. On the 
brown varnished shelf of the sideboard the 
wooden-backed family hair brush, with the baby 
bottle, a worn purse, and yesterday’s newspaper, 
may be half stuffed out of sight behind a bright 
blue glass cake dish. Rust spots the base burner. 
A baby in wet, dirty clothes crawls about the bare 
floor among the odd pieces of furniture. 


What a meaning in the statement that “a family 
has to sacrifice well over its entire income for a 
single year to own a home, or the income of every 
fourth week to rent a home.” (Page 103.) Home 
ownership is increasing, yet we have idle workers 
in the housing industries and sons and daughters 
living with their parents because they cannot find 
a place to rent. On page 109 we are given the dif- 
ference in the number of times the various group- 
ings of people discussed have moved. 

The size of the family is decreasing (page 131). 
Birth control is increasing; it has become a com- 
monplace among the business class, while the wives 
of the workers are less committed to it and on the 
lowest level they neither practice it nor know of 
it (page 123-25). More are marrying than for- 
merly at eighteen and nineteen. Sex taboo has not 
much changed. To some extent we have the start- 
ing of sex instruction (pages 115 to 145). 

The meagerness of the family fellowship appears 
in the wife’s confession of isolation and emotional 
loneliness (mages 119, 120, and 129). Divorce is 
increasing. In 1895 there were 18 divorces to each 
hundred marriages; in 1924 there were 42. Middle- 
town is conservative with reference to the employ- 
ment of women outside the home, except on the 
lower economic levels (page 127). Child program 
has not greatly changed, but the ordeal of youth 
and the perplexities of parents have immensely in- 
creased (pages 132, 140-141). There is so much 


that seems pertinent in any interpretation of the 
content of the book of significance to the student 
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of the family, that it is difficult to recognize the 
restraint of space. No one who has even the 
slightest interest in an understanding of contem- 
porary American family life can afford not to read 
this book from cover to cover. 

Ernest R. Groves 

University of North Carolina 


UILDING tue City or Gop: Harold Holt. 
Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1928, 131 pp. 

This is a useful manual designed to give young 
people in the churches first hand acquaintance with 
the social service agencies of the community and 
some practice in intelligent participation. 

The chapter titles are suggestive and indicate the 
scope of the book. The material is divided into 
three sections: the first dealing with the family, 
the second with the community, and the third with 
industry and commerce. 

The section on the family begins with a discus- 
sion of some of the difficulties of family life; then 
follows a chapter entitled “ Family Service” which 
discusses the case work approach to family prob- 
lems. There is a chapter on “ Mental Hygiene” 
and another on “ Old Age.” 

A valuable feature is the inclusion in each chap- 
ter of a number of case studies which form the 
basis of discussion and practice in applying the 
principles already stated. 

A course of this kind should do much to bring 
the membership of the church into more intelligent 
co-operation with the social agencies, for it is care- 
fully pointed out that it is not the business of the 
church merely to duplicate such service but to 
supply its own distinctive contribution. 

Dr. B. S. WINCHESTER 


HE Science or Pusritc WELFARE: Robert 
W. Kelso. Henry Holt, N. Y., 1928, 428 
pp. 

For some time there has been need of a treatise 
on the genesis, present practice, and trend of pub- 
lic welfare in this country. Mr. Kelso has recog- 
nized and partially supplied this need, emphasizing 
especially origins and historical development but 
dwelling somewhat less than seems desirable upon 
recent experiments. 

The book first sketches the influences of English 
poor relief, industrial revolution, changing concepts 
of law and of psychology, and of voluntarily 
financed agencies; it then takes up the evolution 
and present practice of systems, local and state, 
concerned with the care and treatment of depend- 
ents, delinquents, the mentally disabled, children in 
need of special care, and with public health. 

It is valuable to have included the legal back- 
ground of which many of us are, as Mr. Kelso 
says, “abysmally ignorant” and generally impa- 
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tient, but which continually affects policies and 
developments in the public field. 

Equally useful and timely are the chapters on 
“The Law of Charitable Trusts” and “ The 
Charity Franchise.” The latter furnishes the basis 
for sound thinking upon a subject which is becom- 
ing increasingly prominent, by setting forth the 
methods of a number of states in granting charters 
and supervising private agencies. The author pro- 
poses in some detail the accounting which he thinks 
the government should and will exact in the future. 

The discussion of the relationship between public 
and private agencies does much to assist that clear 
thinking which the author says is greatly needed. 
Among other matters it presents handicaps of the 
public and of the private agencies which each 
should understand of the other, it points out, with- 
out softening, our respective feelings of superiority, 
and it well stresses the unity of the field. 

The discussion on methods of treatment of 
classes of persons under care of public departments 
includes the extent of the problem, causative fac- 
tors, the evolution of public attitudes and care, and 
modern methods. An interesting departure is the 
conclusion of each subject with the formulation 
of succinctly stated principles or standards of 
procedure. 

The treatment of public relief of dependents is 
the subject likely to be of most interest to family 
case workers. Four chapters are devoted to this, 
three to poor relief and one brief chapter to 
mothers’ aid and old age pensions. The figures as 
to the extent of the problem should arouse serious 
thought, indicating as they do the steady and pos- 
sibly increasing volume of dependency, the con- 
siderable sums available for relief, and the large 
proportion of children among those receiving aid. 

The history of poor relief and the description of 
the systems in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and several large cities do not contain much 
with which the experienced case worker is not 
familiar. One wishes that there had been included 
some examples of new practices in old systems. 
The Iowa plan and the experiments in some of 
those cities, the public departments which are mem- 
bers of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, might well have found a 
place here. Workers in the public field and 
students about to enter social work need all the 
examples that can be produced of successful prac- 
tice and of modern tendencies in public agencies. 

The “General Principles of Organization” are 
sound on the whole, but the supporting argument 
and the role assigned to case work are in part mis- 
leading. An underlying assumption seems to be 
that the chief problem confronting the adminis- 
trator of public relief is to find a method of dis- 
criminating between the “ worthy” who should be 
helped and the “ unworthy” who are no concern of 
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the administrator. The unworthy are not defined 
though they are otherwise designated as “the 
malingerer,” “the clamorous,” “the dishonest.” 
Those to whom society recognizes its obligation 
are those who have fallen in need “through no 
fault of their own.’ This statement either shows 
wider tolerance for the weaknesses of individuals 
than the author evinces elsewhere, or is an uninten- 
tional understatement of society’s obligation, since 
earlier he tells us that “ today it is an unquestioned 
principle of government that no person, whatever 
his antecedents or his performance of life may have 
been shall be allowed to die for the lack 
of the necessaries of existence” (p. 152). Recog- 
nition of this which is the true situation confront- 
ing the poor relief administrator makes his chief 
problems far different from the separation of those 
who are to be helped from those who are not. 

As a method of discrimination the workhouse 
test is considered valid, but institutional care for all 
is “impracticable” today. ‘“ Some other check 
must be found for identifying and eliminating un- 
worthy applicants.” This check is found in case 
work. This is not the only role assigned to case 
work, but nowhere in this whole treatment is there 
mention of the discovery of the individual through 
the new psychology which is elsewhere stressed. 

Aside from this misleading emphasis and termi- 
nology one welcomes the succinct statement of 
standards. Three especially represent compara- 
tively new trends, those emphasizing the unity of 
public and private effort, administration of poor 
relief under an unpaid board of citizens, and state 
supervision. 

The treatment of mothers’ aid can scarcely be 
conceded to do justice to this new form of attack 
on the problem of dependency. After these years 
of practice too large a proportion of the discussion 
is given to the author’s contention that mothers’ 
aid, not being a pension, is poor relief, that its 
administration belongs logically to poor relief offi- 
cials and will eventually be administered by them 
or by public welfare departments. The latter part 
of that suggestion has a significance which Mr. 
Kelso fails to bring out. The term “ public wel- 
fare department” has the same new implication 
that lies in “ mothers’ aid ”—that although services 
are undertaken for the same classes of persons as 
formerly, it is with new objectives, a new social 
attitude, and with different practices. 

No illustrations of agencies, of administration, or 
of practices are given. After description of tradi- 
tional poor relief administration in five jurisdic- 
tions it would not have been out of proportion to 
illustrate by the administration of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund of Pennsylvania in which a new 
form of organization has been created and modern 
case work practices have been successfully applied. 

It seems particularly unfortunate that in writing 
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for college students the author should have paid 
such brief attention to mothers’ aid and old age 
pensions, two new and significant approaches to the 
treatment of dependency. 

While the style of the book is too rhetorical and 
some of the terminology too distasteful to make it 
inviting reading for the busy social worker, the 
author has rendered a pioneer service in bringing 
together so much factual material and putting it in 
usable form. FLorENCE HUTSINPILLAR 

ACE anp Poputation Prostems: Hannibal 
Gerald Duncan. Longmans, Green, N. Y. 
(Longmans’ Social Science Series), 1929, 

424 pp. 

Interesting to observe in the past few years is 
the tendency of the many sciences to develop their 
researches in problems which are functionally 
connected with the family. From their widely 
divergent points of approach, sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology, biology, medicine, 
law, have focused upon the domestic relations and 
their social connections. From all these sources 
Professor Duncan has drawn in his Race and 
Population Problems. Though he implies indi- 
rectly that the question is one of economics, his 
book, belonging as it does to the series edited by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, may be more gen- 
erally an outgrowth of this interest in family 
development. 

The volume is divided into two books—or we 
might as fairly say the converse: these are two 
books bound in one volume. The first treats of 
race: the origin, formation, and classification of 
races; the biology and problems of race-heredity 
and eugenics, inferiority and superiority, amalga- 
mation, and social culture. The other book, on the 
second subject of the title, discusses the theory 
of population—Malthus and those before and after 
him—and the control of population in relation to 
economic and social needs. 

Professor Duncan’s volume is elementary. It is 
not meant to present research. He says that the 
work has grown out of seven years’ teaching of 
courses on population. For the student who has 
acquired no background in the subjects from more 
specific study, and for the layman beginning the 
study of race and population, it is a practicable 
textbook and, equally as important, it is interest- 
ingly written. GEOFFREY May 

URSES, ParieENtTs, AND POCKETBOOKS: a 
Report of a Study of the Economics of 
Nursing: May Ayres Burgess. Committee 


on the Grading of Nursing Schools, New York, 

1928, 618 pp. 

For those in any profession who are concerned 
with the standards of technique, the supply of ade- 
quately trained workers, and the welfare and hap- 


piness of those practicing the profession (which 
indirectly are important factors in the standards of 
work), Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks offers 
some interesting food for thought. 

The program of the Committee was “the study 
of ways and means for insuring an ample supply 
of nursing service, of whatever type and quality is 
needed for adequate care of the patient at a price 
within his reach. Grading (of schools) im- 
plies the ultimate adoption of certain minimum 
standards which must be met if the school is to 
harvest crops of graduates properly prepared for 
nursing. It is impossible to decide what these 
minimum standards are until we know what quali- 
ties the graduates should have; and we cannot 
know that until we know what they will be called 
upon to do. So we come back again to the de- 
cision that grading must be founded upon 
and accompanied by a careful inquiry into the 
underlying facts of nursing employment.” 

This book—the first in a series of three studies— 
gives the results of a nation-wide study of supply 
and demand in nursing service, and deals in detail 
with the “economics of nursing.” 

If the primary purpose of the book was to 
answer the question whether there is an over- 
supply of nurses, it is answered beyond doubt in 
the positive, even though one may not accept 
without question the elaborate estimates of the 
future supply, based on the rate of increase in 
the past. For example, is it likely that the rate 
of increase will continue to be the same as during 
the past twenty years when a tremendous shift was 
made from home to hospital treatment, with result- 
ing rapid increase in hospital facilities? Another 
important factor is the increase in vocational 
counseling in schools—which attempts to divert 
students from the more crowded occupations. 

The report points up most vividly the importance 
of conditions of employment as well as the nature 
of the work itself as a determining factor of a 
person’s continuance at his work. For example, 
“In spite of the prevalent discontent among 
private duty nurses, one fact has stood out 
clearly—nurses like bedside nursing. They do not 
like their hours, or pay, or conditions of work, 
but most nurses honestly enjoy taking care of 
really sick patients.” In view of the facts stated, 
that the private nurse is on the average out of 
work five months in the year, that her average 
yearly income is $1,297, and that when she is at 
work she is likely to be on 24-hour service, no 
further explanation is needed for the statement 
that 45 per cent of the nurses doing private duty 
were planning not to stay in this field. 

Less satisfactory, perhaps, is the material given 
about the nurse herself—the actual nature of her 
technical preparation, and the nature and require- 
ments of her work. One might raise the question 
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as to why setting minimum standards for entrance 
to the work should be so closely tied up with 
demand and supply and not more particularly with 
the essential basic requirements for a good nursing 
job. For example, would one concede that stand- 
ards should be lowered if there were a shortage 
of nurses? 

The report presents some striking material on 
the exploitation of the student nurse: “67 per cent 
of the schools, conducted by superintendents of 
nurses and 83 per cent of those conducted by 
superintendents report that there are no graduate 
nurses whatsoever on general floor duty in their 
hospitals.” One school with 388 students employs 
90 general floor duty nurses. “ Cases of this sort, 
however, are so unusual that they do not affect 
the truth of the statement that most hospitals with 
training schools expect the students to carry the 
entire nursing load of the hospital.” 

It would have been of much interest if the 
report had also included more information about 
these students—their salaries while students, hours 
of work, including hours on floor duty and other 
practices on the job, and hours for formal educa- 
tion, observation and study. 

On the whole, the book is a mine of information 
on the nursing field, and offers many valuable 
starting points for further studies. 

LoutsE C. ObDENCRANTZ 





MERICA Seen TuHrouGH GERMAN EYEs: 
Dr. Arthur Feiler. New Republic, N. Y. 
1928, 284 pp. 


The title of this book is much too modest to give 
a true index of its nature. The author’s eyes are 
German eyes in the accidental sense that he hap- 
pens to be a German and an important figure in 
German public life as editor of Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Actually they are the eyes of a scientist 
and educator. They are eyes of extraordinary per- 
spective. They represent experience, wisdom, and 
culture drawn from the life of Europe but ex- 
panded and corrected by the unbiased realism of 
the scientist. For the United States, which he 
interprets, Dr. Feiler has something far better than 
sympathy and affection: he understands rather 
than judges. His exposition is lucid to an extraor- 
dinary degree. He treats the large social forces 
comprehensively yet with directness and simplicity. 

But what makes the book of especial interest to 
the social worker is the fact that these larger inter- 
pretations are so focussed as to illuminate the 
everyday life of the American—the life which con- 
stitutes the setting of the social worker's daily 
task. The book is really an interpretation of 
present-day American civilization as it is “lived” 
by individual, family, and community. In some 
ways it is as dramatic as Main Street, while giving 
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a sense of being as documented as a census volume. 
A mere resumé of its contents will hardly serve to 
indicate the quality of the work. It may be sug- 
gestive, however, to note that the first part of the 
book is entitled “American Prosperity” and in 
this the basic phases of American life are discussed 
under the headings of: “The Settlement of the 
Country,” “The Automobile,” “The Accessibility 
of Education,” and “ The Figures of Prosperity.” 
The further chapters have such significant and 
varied titles as “ Three Economic Areas,” “ The 
Conveyor System,” “Trade Union Capitalism “; 
and the last section, following a discussion of de- 
velopments of America in the future, is entitled, 
“And Europe?” 


PuHitip KLEIN 
New York School of Social Work 
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riage relationship and of the conflict 
now going on between the family and 
modern civilization. The book deals 
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gitimacy, the spread of individualism, 
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